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is Assad’s 
fee for agreement? 

Juliana Adams Schmidt 
: Staff correspondent of 
Christian Science Mcaiitar 

Washington 

LSu Secretary of State Henry K3s- 
is aboot to close in on one of the 
^nwst iifefficult axKi crucial negotiations 
~ ■- 
to achieve further 
. 'dfe&(|agement between Israel and 
. Egj^inthe. Mideast, President Sadat 
. -J&lagypt appears to want an agree- 
. -ment, though the exact mix of com- 
. mitmeiits he; might make, and Is- 
rael’s reaction. Is as yet unknown. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kissinger will have , 
to find the aziswers to a vital question ‘ 
in Syria. — the price Syria demands 
' for i taapprpvalpf any further Egyp- 
S 'V« w- ■ tian-Iara^diaengigemenL 

Would' Presldent' Asaad of Syria 
tolerate an Interim agreement be- 
_ ..tween Egypt and Israel alone with a 
axliitaum of outfcry? Or will he de- 
■ . jnand a ahnij^r toterim agreement On 
•’ ■■ fc the 1 Syrian front? There had been talk 
'• fliat the Syrians would want B or 6 
-* feilameters in the Kuneltra area, but 
''.President. Assad Vim indicated In 
• interviews that he would want more, 
and along Os entire Golan Heights 

. : - ^Questions suggested 

; - These questions suggest further 
. jlhestlons that are likely to be raised 
''hr Israel. If Mr. Sadat cannot move 
■- without a complementary action by 
. iPresidmt Assad, will Israel be willing 
tzwhove? 

’ The Israelis, It Is supposed, might 
_ -withdraw from the strategic high 

-aground oftheMltla and Gidl Passes in 
.. -'^fao^-.iuid from the Abu Rudeis oil 
Qefcte -in return for various Egyptian 
' ’ '^Podn^tzhents, under the Kissinger 
. . "approach. 

^.The mix of the commitments by 
®gypt win probably include some 
.-. form of ncnaggression declaration, 

; ★Please turn to Page 4 
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Top analysts’ view: upturn 
in sight— but beware 


By Harry B. Ellis 
'Staff correspondent at 
The Christian Science Monitor 

• Washington 

Relative optimism tn the short run, 
but deep concern about future trends 
in the United States economy. This is 
the picture font emerges from talks 
with top analysts here. 

The analysts point to “accumulat- 
ing evidence* that the groundwork 
for economic recovery in the UJ3. is 
being loin, though the recession >»m 
not yet touched bottom, and unem- 
ployment may rise to 10 percent aa 
the year moves on. 

- Behind these grim statistics, senior 
gover nm ent officials see positive 
forces at work — including a “huge 
inflow" of funds Into savings and loan 
associations and savings banks, arise 
in mortgage commitments, a briskly 


advancing stock market, and rising 
productivity, as business firms read- 
just to changing conditions. 

Retail sales are said to be cutting 
into stocks of unsold goods, a pre- 
requisite before firms can take back 
laid-off workers and resume normal 
production schedules. 

Analysts differ on when the reces- 
sion will bottom out — anywhere from 
April to December, according to vari- 
ous estimates. But all agree that the 
rate of economic decline has dimin- 
ished. 

Going on from there, sources in and 
out of government warn that White 
House and Congress, in their zeal to 
end the recession, should avoid mea- 
sures that would aggravate long-term 
problems confronting the United 
States. 

These problems, as ticked off by the 
nation’s leading economists, include : 


• A resurgence of inflation, as the 
economy regains momentum and the 
U.S. Government borrows massively 
to finance budget deficits. 

Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, now Is known 
to believe that the federal budget 
deficit for fiscal 1976 will not be the 
$53 billion projected by the White 
House, but may end up as high as $100 
billion. 

• A depression tn business profits, 
which forces U.S. corporations to go 
deeper into debt to finance their 
investments. 

Treasury Secretary William E. 
Simon foresees a squeeze in Amer- 
ican capital markets, when — later 
this year and Into 1976 — the U.S. 
Government and private firms com- 
pete to borrow funds. 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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Cambodian soldier: unableto reopen the Mekong 
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Final squeeze 
rather than attack 

By Geoffrey Godson 
Overseas news editor of • 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The Communists- have come one 
step further toward shutting off the 
last remaining link between the Cam- 
bodian capital. Phnom Penh, and the 
outside world. This is Pochentong* 
International Airport. 

The airport came under heavier 
rocket and mortar ’fire than ever 
Wednesday. International * flights 
were suspended; and for the first time 
one of the 'U.S: commercial aircraft 
ferrying supplies of food, ' am- 
munition. and fuel into Phnom Penh 
was hit — albeit oh the ground. It was 
not seriously damaged and was able 
to take off for Saigon. 

Later in the day a U.S. military 
spokesman hi Bangkok said the airlift 
was being discontinued. It was not 
clear whether he meant permanently 
or temporarily. It is widely assumed, 
however, that flights will be resumed 
once U.S. authorities have been able 
to check the ttimension of the threat to 
Pochentong airport 

U.S. disappointment 

The U.S. ^Government has been 
trying in recent weeks to encourage 
some kind of compromise between the 
Lon Nol regime in Phnom Penh, the 
.Khmer Rouges (Cambodian Commu- 
nists), and possibly ousted Cam- 
bodian head of . state Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. The Prince has been living 


Numbers indicate major roads 


Encircled Phnom Penh 


in exile In Peking. So far these efforts 
have gotten nowhere — a dis- 
appointment for Washington, where 
President Ford and Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger urgently need a 
graceful formula to get the U.S. out of 
what they see as its' moral com- 
mitment to Phnom Penh. Doubtless 
the efforts will continue. 

But the Communist strategy is 
becoming increasingly clear. • The 
Communists apparently have no In- 
tention of taking Phnom Penh by 
frontal attack. Rather are they aim- 
ing to put a heavy thumb on the 
capital’s collective windpipe made of 
its communications and supply lines 
with the outside world. By so doing 
they presumably hope ' to gain the 
submission of the city an their terms 
without fighting their wayln. 

First they cut the main highways 
and the railroad leading into Phnom 
Penh. Then early last month they 
choked off the most Im p o r t a nt supply 
route of all: fixe Mekong River by 
which heavy cargoes were once 
brought up to Phnom Penh from the 
open sea (across Vietnam). The Oom- 

★Please turn to Page .4 


How the earth heats an Idaho greenhouse 

‘Free’ heat old stuff to Mrs. Crank; 
now the world leaps to catch up with her 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of - 
The Christian Science Monitor 


■ Boston 

- . Harriet Crank’s greenhouse In 

Idaho him rolled on heat from deep in 
^ythe earth for many years now. And to 
‘-lower her horn** heating bills, she is 
' trying to hook geothermal energy into 
. Vher home hot water hea ting system. 

;• . For her, geothermal energy is noth- 
. ’ ./'.tog new. 

' But for most nations, tapping the 
"i .“sleeping energy giant” of geother- 
J&al heat is a newand suddenly high- 
priority affair. -Just down the road 
~ r'.^ODJ Mrs. Crank in Bridge, Idaho, is a 
. * ’ * well being drilled by the U.S. Energy 
- - Research and Development Agency 
j ' (ERDA), the state of Idaho, and a 
‘ ■ local utility. This Is part of increased 
‘ - " research efforts to develop U.S. geo- 
'• thermal reserves. 


As a part of its new energy aware- 
ness, U.S: government support for 
geothermal - researdi has jumped 
1,100 percent in the last two years. Jh 
1975 it wiUspend over $2 million. 

Beside the U.S., more than 50 
nations around the world have active 
geothermal programs. World re- 
serves are described by geologists as 
“potentially vasLZ 1 But many energy 
experts, such as Dr. Richard BalzM- 
ser, with the: Electrical Power Re- 
search Institute in Palo Alto,. Calif.;, 
say these reserves are little known 
and only a .small fraction can be 
harnessed with today's technology. 

Heat stored to the. earth comes in 
many varieties. Water temperatures 
vary from warm to super-heated. In ■ 
some areas it resides in thick brines 


that may be . one-third.: dissolved 
mineral salts. Hot, dry rock retains 
large amounts of heal. 

About 30 years ago, attempts to drill 
for water on Mrs, Crank’s jropetrty 
yielded “hot” water. Mrs. Crank 
began piping this water to her green- 


Rockefeller rulings 
anger right wing 

By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
From high in the Ford adminis- 
tration comes a cry of anguish over 
the growing challenge from the con- 
servatives: 

- “The President has been hurt,” 
says one Ford associate, “and he 
knows It. And those around top Presi- 
dent agree that the right whig could 
deny Mr. Ford the nomination next 
year — if, the economy continues to 
drop.” 

But administration sources are still 
confident that If there is an upturn in 
the economy, absolutely nothing nor 
nobody will be able to prevent the 
President and Vice-President from 
being on the ticket in 1978. 

Assessment made - . .. 

to 

Congress as well as tobfte Close to the 
Vreatdent, comes this asses sme nt of 
rising tide of conservativism 
wfttdn and outside the party; 

, m It now i a viewed as Inevitable * 
that*; the right wingers will rally 
bebtada challenger .to Ford-Rockefel- 
ler next year — and that this candi- 
date will likely be Ronald Reagan. 

• Vice-President Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller’s future as a presidential can- 

i ‘ • 

Fuel savings 
gain over 
cleaner air 

Two recent rulings 
point to priority shift 

By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
t The Christian Science Monitor 

. Washington 

'What happens when Americans 
have to decide between cleaning the 
afr and saving fuel? 

■^Although the latest government de- 
cision clouds the question, It increas- 
ingly appears that the nation, at least 
In the short run, is coming down on 
the side of fuel economy. 

- With Wednesday’s ruling, the gov- 
ernment twice In the last two years 
has permitted the auto industry to 
delay for a year putting stricter 
antipollution standards Into effect for 
towering the levels of two major auto 
pollutants — hydrocarbons and car- 
ban monoxide. The 1974 delay was 

.granted by Congress; Wednesday’s 
by Russell Train, administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

' Additionally, . since last winter’s 
energy shortage some industrial and 
power plants have been encouraged to 
burn comparatively “dirtier” coal 
rather than oil (with the prospect of 
more air pollution) on grounds tits 
U.S. lias plentiful supplies of coal 
while domestic ail supplies are run- 
ning low. 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Ford— hearing thunder from the right 


didate, should Mr. Ford step down 
next year, now is seen to be In serious 
Joopaniy 

Conservatives in Congress and 
around the country are furious over 
Rockefeller parliamentary rulings in 
the Senate that aided those who were 
seeking an easier cutoff of filibusters. 
(As Vice-President Mr. Rockefeller is 
also presiding officer of the Senate.) 

Says one key Republican: “The 
conservatives will never forgive him 
for this. It will always be remem- 
bered. Kennedy has his Chappaquid- 


dick. Now Rockefeller — among con- 
servatives — has this anti-right -wing 
. performance in the Senate.” 

• The President has “hurt” him- 
self badly with the very people that 
he, as a relative conservative, might 
have been able to count on for support 
— both among the Republican rank 
and file and in Congress. 

The Rockefeller parliamentary 
maneuver is befog regarded largely 
among conservatives as representing 
the President’s point of view. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Jobs or defense cuts? 

By Guy Halverson 
Staff corespondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Pentagon baa aa unexpected ally in its fight to defend its $104.7 
billion budget request: rising Uff . imemployment. 

Of tiie top ten states having U.S. defense contracts, unemployment in 
six is now naming h^»«t than the national unemployment average of 
A-8 percent reported in January. 

What this adds up to, say some veteran congressional observers, is 
that there are now strong public pressures from trade onions, 

■ chambers of commerce, and local business groups to keep key defense 
projects financed, no matter wbat the size of the overall budget. “The 
mood in Congress is- shifting,” says an aide to one key Democratic 
liberal congressman. s now going to be much tougher to make huge 
onto in the defense budget than we originally assumed.” 

The six states, in order of the size of their military contracts are: 
California [No.1], New York [No. 2], Connecticut [No. 8], Massachu- 
, setts [No. 5], Pennsylvania [No. 7], and New Jersey [No. 9]. 

In the seventh and eighth states, Missouri [No. 8] and Ohio [No. $ j, 

tire average is at or rime to 8 percent. ^ 

■ -ArPIease turn to Page 4 


California's Brown outdoes 
Reagan on cost-cutting 


house for year-round beat 

Now, because., of toe high cost' of ' Acceptance expected 


beating oil, Mrs. Crank and her boh 
are attempting to put her hot water to 
further use in a beating system for 
her house. 

The experimental . Idaho well 
recently struck hot water. .At 280 
degrees F., this is- about toe lowest 
temperature that engineers fed can 
be used for electricity generation. 

■ -^Please turn to Page 2 


- Capitol Hill sources indicated that 
Congress probably would let stand 
Mr. Train’s decision to permit the 
OBe-year delay. 

'However, beginning the middle of 
tills month. Congress will explore in 
depth the whole question of the na- 
tion’s air quality, spending atieast a 
week on automobile pollution. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


By Curtis 3. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

When you replace a conservative 
Republican governor wito a liberal 
Democrat, wbat do you get? A bigger 
spender? 

No — at least not here to California. 

So far, California’s new Democratic 
chief executive Edmund G. Brown Jr. 
seems to be wielding a mightier fiscal 
hatchet than Ms famous cost-cutting , 
Republican predecessor, Ronald Rea- 
gan, In fact, Mr. Reagan’s “cut, • 
squeeze, and trim” has only given 
way to Mr. Brown’s “hack, slash, and 
Chop.” 

Dismay and surprise 

For example, In his first two 
mouths hi office, the youthful political 
maverick has dismayed many of hts 
party colleagues and pleasantly sur- 
prised opponents by: 


• Pulling tight the reins on toe 
state budget. 

• Paring educational costs — in- 
cluding those of the University of 
California and mammoth state col- 
lege system. 

• Slapping a lid on salary in- 
creases for state workers. 

• Cutting internal administrative 
expenses. For example, be stopped a 
traditional practice of providing free 
attache cases to those on toe public 
payroll. Last year, these briefcases 
cost the state more than $158,000. 

• Refusing “freebies” — particu- 
larly gifts from friends and admirers. 
Since taking office, Mr. Brown has 
returned scores, of unsolicited 
-presents — ranging from a gold- 
plated Frisbee to a Latin translation 
of Peter Rabbit Those received anon- 
ymously are turned over to the state 
department of finance for sale or 
disposal. 

*Please turn to Page 4 
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Kremlin tells hawks: 
postpone ‘revolution’ 

Extremists warned not to take 
advantage of ‘capitalism’s crisis’ 


© By Victor Zorza 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Kremlin is telling the world’s 
Communists that they should not use 
the present “crisis of capitalism” to 
foment world revolution. 

It is warning "leftist extremists" in 
Communist ranks against “adventur- 
ist" actions. Those who believe that it 
is possible “to ignite immediately the 
revolutionary energy of the working 
masses,” it says, are wrong. 

The Kremlin’ a conclusions, Issued 
after a great deal of heartsearching 
among the Soviet leaders, appear in 
an obscure Moscow monthly, The 
Working Class and the Contemporary 
World, but the monthly is In fact the 
mouthpiece of the Kremlin institute 
concerned with the study of the world 
revolutionary situation, and tt closely 
reflects the views of those Soviet 
leaders who set the Kremlin's policies 
on these Issues. 

It was not so long ago that the 
Kremlin’s spokesmen were telling the 
world’s Communists, particularly 
those in Europe, that the “crisis of 
capitalism” presented them with a 
greater opportunity than they had 
ever had. Boris Ponomarev, the Polit- 
buro member responsible for the 
world Communist movement, has 
dropped that theme now. 

Last year, he was saying that the 
crisis now had reached the point at 
which some link of the capitalist 
system might snap at any moment to 
open the way to radical changes. It 
was therefore important, he argues, 
to maintain revolutionary readiness, 
as this was the first condition for 
making good use of the existing 
possibilities. 

Fascism concern 

Now Mr. Ponomarev has changed 
his tune, and is more concerned with 
the possibility that the crisis of capi- 
talism may bring Fascists Into power, 
particularly in Europe. 

The way to prevent that, he argues, 
is to work for an alliance of the left- 
wing parties, as the Communists and 
Socialists have been doing — not very 
successfully — in France. Mr. Po- 
nomarev’s mouthpiece, The Working 
Class and the Contemporary World, 
warns Its readers that the “political 
maturity” of the working class, and 
its “degree of organization” are still 
too low to make full use of the 
opportunities presented by the crisis 
of capitalism. 

The Implications of this debate for 
the , Kremlin's own policy may be 
traced in a series of speeches made by 
Soviet leaders. 

Leonid I. Brezhnev coupled the 
crisis of capitalism with the speeding 


up of the arms race, which he saw as 
leading to new threats, .“real or 
potential,” to world peace. This 
seemed sober enough — but It was 
quite mild when compared with the 
view expressed almost simulta- 
neously by Mikhail Suslov, one of the 
Politburo’s more hawkish members. 

Mr. Suslov/ using an older Marxist 
formula, proclaimed that the West's 
“reactionaries" would seek a way out 
of the crisis in international adven- 
tures, that is, war. 

Mr. Brezhnev, on the other hand, 
qualified his own discussion of a 
threat of war by emphasizing that the 
Soviet Union now was sufficiently 
“powerful and authoritative” to serve 
as a barrier to- it. Mr. Suslov, in other 
words, seemed to think that the 
danger was greater than Mr. Brezh- 
nev did. 

The fact that the Soviet leaders 
have linked their debate about the 
crisis of capitalism with a debate on 
the possibility of war does not mean 
that the two are directly related — 
although they are indirectly associ- 
ated In many ways. These two topics 
have often gone together in the Marx- 
ist controversies of the past, and the 
ritual of the debate requires that they 
should be linked now. 

It is this ritual, the habit of thinking 
in the same categories even though 
the circumstances have changed, that 
sometimes helps us to see through the 
words to the real Issues behind them. 


Effect on arms race 

One of the major issues now con- 
cerns the effect of the “crisis of 
capitalism" on the arms race. Some 
of the Moscow hawks argue that the 
West will spend more rather than less 
on arms, in spite of the economic 
crisis or perhaps even because of it. 
They therefore believe that the Soviet 
Union should spend more, in order to 
anticipate anything the West, and 
particularly the United States, might 
come up with. 

The Moscow doves, an the other 
hand, argue that the West’s crisis is 
due largely to its huge arms ex- 
penditures. They evidently maintain 
that the Soviet Union should seek to 
show to the West, by its own conduct, 
that such expenditures are unneces- 
sary. They believe that the West, 
because of its economic crisis, might 
now be more willing than in the past 
to accept a real measure of arms 
limitation and reduction — more real 
than the Vladivostok SALT agree- 
ment. 

If the Kremlin shows the same 
restraint in its arms buildup as it now 
is showing by damping dawn the 
revolutionary ardor of ‘leftist adven- 
turers,” the Moscow doves may yet 
prove to be right. • 







New FBI buildings— ready for dedication — under a cloud 
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A monument to J. Edgar Hoover? 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

After four years, tine $126 million 11- 
story FBI building which dominates 
the lower part of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue is one third occupied, but there 
has been no dedication. 

The fact is, the memory of the man 
to whom it presumably is to be. 
dedicated, J. Edgar Hoover — who 
served under eight presidents and 16 
attomeys-general — is under some- 
thing of a cloud. 

Some people would rather draw a 
veil over the Hoover era whose mem- 
ory is symbolized at the center of 
Washington by the huge, block-square 
building with forbidding, jutting over- 
hangs like a frontier blockhouse. It 
will hold 161 milli on sets of finger- 
prints, with information cross-in- 
dexed on 60 million files. 


Trio of probes 

Three different investigations are 
proceeding concurrently on the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
and its twin agency, the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) which op- 
erates in foreign affairs. One probe is 
in the House, one in the Senate, and 
one In the White House under Vice- 
President Rockefeller. 

Almost certainly, sterner control 
over America’s anti-crime, anti-es- 
pionage, and secret foreign oper- 
ations -will result from the currant 
shake-ups. 

On the FBI front, the quiet-voiced 
new Attorney-General, Edward H. 
Levi, has just told Congress that Mr. 
Hoover kept his own set of secret files 
— “OC” (official and confidential) — 
recounting indiscretions, real or al-_ 
leged, of representatives, senators, 
and presidents, and that Mr. Hoover 
checked out various critics of Presi- 


dents John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and Richard M. Nixon at 
their request. 

As to the CIA, which legally is 
forbidden. — with certain exceptions— 
to operate within the United States, a 
50-page memorandum to President 
Ford by William E. Colby, the direc- 
tor, states that that requirement was 
violated in numerous cases. 

An even more startling charge is 
said to be incorporated in an oral 
report by Mr. Colby, about plans for 
assassinating foreigners. CBS re- 
porter Daniel Schorr charged over the 
weekend that a list of CIA-involved 
murder incidents went to the Presi- 
dent, but whether the alleged assassi- 
nation episodes were, or were not, 
successful fills Washington with spec- 
ulation. 

The customary “sources” now are 
yielding journalistic hints on such 
episodes. 

The new FBI building is across the 
street from its parent Justice Depart- 
ment building of seven stories and 
looks down upon it from its superior 
height By Mr. Levi’s count Director 
Hoover ( appointed by Calvin Coolidge 
in 1924) had 883 entries on senators 
and 722>on representatives. 


Touring the corridors recently, an 
investigating congressman, Rep. 
Robert J. Drlnan (D) of Massachu- 
setts, seized the opportunity to take 
an unauthorized peak at his own file, 
and discovered 20 to 30 index cards. 

It turns out that there was a special 
personal Hoover file on former U.S. 
Rep. John J. Rooney of Brooklyn, the 
budget subcommittee chairman who 
was said to have customarily rubber- 
stamped FBI budget requests. 

William C. Sullivan, former FBI 
assistant director who became a 
critic of Mr. Hoover charged, in 1973, 
“he had a file on everybody. 1 ’ 

Mr. Hoover was known as a formi- 
dable single-purposed figure wedded 
to the FBI (he never married) who 
identified its reputation with his own. 
He inspired awe or even fear among 
Washington politicians; he Inter- 
preted his intersecurity operations as 
legitimizing disruptive tactics against 
left-wing bodies. President Johnson 
waived the compulsory rettrement-at- 
70 rule for him. 

The new FBI building ultimately 
will hold 7,600 people, miles of files, 
and records of millions. If ultimately 
dedicated to J. Edgar Hoover, it will 
recall to many the extraordinary 
power of one man. 


ORS funds cutoff 
_and civil rights 


West Berlin relieved, uneasy 

Lorenz, freed after kidnapping, warns 
‘it could happen again, any time . . 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Berlin 

Will they try It again? 

That Is the btg question being asked 
now that Berlin terrorists have suc- 
ceeded in freeing five convicted and 
imprisoned friends through a dra- 
matic kidnapping. 

vyest Berliners and West Germans 
were relieved and overjoyed that 
Berlin Christian Democrat and oppo- 
sition leader Peter Lorenz, kidnapped 
Feb. 27. was freed unharmed a few 
minutes after midnight March 4. He 
immediately cooperated with the po- 
lice in a dragnet search through the 
city in an attempt to find his captors. 

Mr. Lorenz warned at a press 
conference that an abduction like this 
could be repeated “at any time and at 
any place and against someone else." 
He called on ail democratic forces to 
unite to “fight terror and the use of 
force in every form." 

“Dramatic mix’ 

It was the first political kidnapping 
in Germany since World War II and a 
dramatic mix of terrorism, heroism, 
and frantic but effective diplomatic 
juggling. The five convicted terrorists 
are now in Aden, South Temen. The 
Marxist government there promised 
them political asylum but only on the 
condition that Mr. Lorenz was re- 
leased unharmed. 

Pastor Heinrich Albertz, a former 
Berlin mayor who accompanied the 
five men on their flight as a guarantee 
of their safety, returned to Berlin 
Tuesday -evening and read a state- 
ment over television signed by the 
freed terrorists containing the 
phrase: “We will strive to see that a 
day as beautiful as today will come 
again.” There Is a popular song In 
Germany titled “A Day as Beautiful 
as Today." 

The phrase appears to have been 
used as a code by the terrorists to 



By Sven Simon 

Lorenz: free again 


signify success. It implies strongly 
that the kidnapping was planned 
months before, and that there were 
contacts before the kidnapping be- 
tween anarchists in jail and their 
friends outside. 


Messages suspected 

It has -been suspected for several 
years that attorneys for imprisoned 
anarchists sometimes carried mes- 
sages back and forth from prison, and 
tighter regulations governing lawyer- 
client visits in prison have been 
Imposed. 

The kidnappers claimed to be mem- 


bers of a gang called “Movement of 
June 2.” There is much speculation 
about why the leaders of the radical 
leftist Baader-Melnhof gang, now im- 
prisoned near Stuttgart and awaiting • 
trial May 21 on murder and other 
charges, were not named among 
those to be freed, since the two groups 
are not dissimilar and in fact overlap 
in membership. 

One theory is that this latest kidnap- 
ping was just a trial run and that 
more is yet to come. Another Is that 
there Is gang rivalry. Still another 
theory is simply that two of the freed 
anarchists are girl friends of the 
kidnappers. 


Party in strong roll 

West Berliners voted for a new city 
parliament March 2 while Mr. Lorenz 
was still captive, and bis party, the 
Christian Democrats, became the 
strangest in the city far the first time 
in 27 years. 

But they did not win an outright 
majority of the Beats in the legisla- 
ture. The Social Democrats are there- 
fore expected to remain in power by 
forming a coalition with the small 
Free Democratic Party. 

Christian Democrat Party leaders 
in North Rhine -Westphalia , where a 
key election will be held In May, 
already have said they want Mr. 
Lorenz to campaign for them there. 
His kidnapping is bound to heat up the 
law- and- order issue in German poli- 
tics. 

Already in Bonn there is talk of 
restoring the death penalty for kid- 
napping and murder. But some legal 
experts — Free Democrat Burkhard, 
Hirsch, for example — are cautioning 
against overreaction. 

The kidnapping again points the 
finger to West Berlin as a city that 
harbors radicals willy-nilly. Ar- 
guments have raged for years about 
the high number of Marxist faculty 
members at the Free University here, 
for example. 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

For dozens of cities and towns 
across the United States being 
charged with racial discrimination, 
Chicago’s pending showdown in the 
courts is their showdown as well. 

At stake is whether or not the U.S. 
Government can keep the threat of a 
cutoff of revenue-sharing funds — for 
police, fire, sewage, transportation, 
social, and other services — as a 
“tool” to force local governments to 
comply with federal civil-rights laws. 

A ruling is due here soon by Federal 
District Judge Prentice H. Marshall 
In Chicago on an earlier district court 
order handed down In Washington, 
D.C. That order ruled that some 76 
million a year in revenue-sharing 
funds should be withheld from Chi- 
cago until the city ends dis- 
crimination in Its police department 

The Washington judge made his 
ruling as a result of a suit by black 
Chicago policeman Renault -Robin- 
son, who challenged the fairness of 
police hiring, promotion, assignment 
and discipline in Chicago. 

Mr. Robinson turned to the Wash- 
ington judge after filing a similar suit 
here in Chicago. That suit now backed 
by the U.S. Justice Department, re- 
sulted in a ruling by Judge Marshall 
that Chicago must design new hiring 
and promotion examinations — but 
Mr. Robinson wanted to exert extra 
leverage on Chicago by cutting off its 
federal revenue-sharing funds. 

Now Judge Marshall Is in the 
unusual position of having to rule on 
the Washington decision, which in 
turn was based on his own November 
ruling. 

The action he will take is important 
because almost 80 complaints of al- 
leged discrimination by other U.S. 


cities, towns, or states are now pend- 
ing with the federal Office of Revenue 
Sharing (ORS) in Washington. 

Authority welcomed 

The earlier order an the funds cutoff 
“gave us an authority we didn’t know 
we had,” he said in an Interview. 
“Now that we have it, we intend to use 
it" 

At least some other cities are likely 
to have their revenue-sharing funds 
withheld until they comply with civil- 
rights laws, said Dr. Murphy. 

The ruling against Chicago in De- 
cember by a tf.S. District Court judge 
in Washington was the “first of its 
kind,”, says Harold Himmelman of 
the Lawyers Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law headquarters in 
Washington. 

"The precedent of this case could 
well affect other cities, ’ 1 he says . 

Minorities jobs at issue 

The main issue in most cases is 
whether a city practices hiring that 
discriminates against minorities. The 
usual allegation is that hiring exams 
are not related to job performance 
and often result in more whites than 
non-whites passing. 

Reading speed and vocabulary 
skill, for example, may tell little 
about how a policeman will perform 
on the streets, critics of such exams 
contend. 

A court hearing on the remaining 
issues in the Robinson case is sched- 
uled to begin March 10 before Judge 
Marshall in Chicago. 

Lawyers for the city deny every other 
allegation and contend Chicago’s po- 
lice department has one of the highest 
percentages of blacks of any major 
city in the U.S. 


* ‘Free’ heat for greenhouse 


OontiLnned from Page 1 

This water can be used for space 
heating or industrial purposes if the 
buildings and industries are nearby. 
As with the Idaho well, these hot spots 
are often in remote areas. 

: For -this reason electricity is the 
preferred end product. It can be 
transmitted over long distances and 
used in many different ways. But at 
such low temperatures the efficiency, 
of conventional turbines is poor. 


New techniques sought 
So new methods are under devel- 
opment. One promising approach 
uses the natural steam to heat a freon- 


like gas. This gas drives a specially 
designed turbine. 

Corrosive minerals' are another big 
problem. One of the largest known 
geothermal reservoirs in the U.S. Is 
near the Sal ton Sea In southern 
California. Unfortunately, the brines 
there have 10 times more dissolved 
minerals than the sea. These build up 
rapidly In pipes and corrode metal 
parts. 

Research on this problem is begin- 
ning at places like the Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory, part of the 
University of California. There they 
have just opened a new test facility 
and have started trying out turbine 
models designed specifically for this 
purpose. 


What train 

travelers 

suggest 

Easier ticketing 
and more courtesy 

By George Moneyhun 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

How would American train trav- 
elers improve American trains? 
Among other ways, they would: 

• Increase advertising and promo- 
tion of train travel. 

• Install more ticket outlets in 
small cities. 

• Have piure car rental tie-ins 
with train service. 

• Have more reduced-fare pack- 
ages for the elderly, handicapped, 
and tourists oh excursions. 

• Ensure more courteous attention 
from Amtrak employees and better 
upkeep of train facilities. 

The suggestions came during four 
days of public hearings on Amtrak 
service conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC). 

Also ringing loud and clear through 
traveler testimony was that, despite 
complaints, Americans like to travel 
by train. And. in face of the current 
energy crisis and clogged highways, 
they say the time has come to 
Improve services. 

Inadequacies cited 

Most of the testimony centered on 
complaints of sometimes shockingly 
inadequate service. 

But several longtime train trav- 
elers made clear they supported Am- 
trak. They think this quasi -govern- 
mental body is on the right track In 
initiating computerized ticketing and 
improving food service. But their 
experiences also underscore their 
belief that Amtrak is still huffing and 
puffing at the bottom of a steep hill. 

Amtrak officials conceded that ser- 
vice is bad, but they insist that “three 
and one-half years is not a very long 
time for revitalizing a dying busi- 
ness.” They point out that when 
Amtrak took over the passenger ser- 
vice of 16 of the nation’s railroads in 
May, 1971, the railroads were in a 
shambles and travel by train was 
virtually nonexistent. 

Relatively few complain 
They also stress that only a small 
percentage of some 18.5 million Am- 
trak passengers complain about the 
service. They say that new equipment 
now an order will Improve rail travel 
greatly in months to come. 

The purpose of this IOC hearing is to 
find out if more stringent regulations 
and greater policing by the federal 
government would lead to improve- 
ments in train travel. The govern- 
ment has the power to fine the 
railroad for inadequate service. But 
as one New York state transportation 
official testified, such penalties would 
eventually be footed by taxpayers. 

The New York official offered to 
have state . Inspectors monitor and 
enforce regulations at train stations 
as a means of relieving part of 
Amtrak’s responsibilities. 

Recommendations made 
William Folk, representing Penn- 
sylvania's Department of Trans- 
portation, urged that all overnight 
trains have sleeping-car service, that 
more frequent trains be provided in 
heavily traveled corridors, and that 
each train carry a technician, capable 
of repairing heating, air conditioning, 
and other breakdowns. Mr. Polk also 
urged that Amtrak get “more quali- 
fied men out in the field” and keep 
fewer in Washington. 

While agreeing with Amtrak that its 
antiquated equipment poses a prob- 
lem, Mr. Polk charged that in too 
marry instanc es Amtrak fails to use 
the equipment it already has. He 
urged more skillful use of what is 
available and a greater stress on 
maintenance. 
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s c-.iy people will lose 
•^irtd gains small; 

-«i5 By HrauryS. Haywurtl 

Staff colrespondentof 
ue Christian Science Mcaiitor 


,’ K <- . Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

. . ftiffies of feudal land practices in 
are.. due to be swept away. 
3 ' a new proclamation by the 
.. ^military council. ■ 

‘ - tinuihg Its policy- of socialism, 
avemment has announced, rtiea- 
' '«•*■ to redistilbute agricultural and 
agiand ln this huge nation. Much 
j land will eventually go under 
'*■ control to destitute peasants. 

‘ -vjai early.show of support for the 
~ Vary junta’s action, crowds 
; -med into the streets of Addis 
‘--V a March .4. But some observers 
' < expected trouble in rural areas 
^•e the proposed- massive change 

: \ e digested- 

x-iultaneously the government an- 
■v-ced a', major reshuffle in its 
vvan cabinet that would give 
- :er. leadership potential to 18 
aiders. Tfid changes also removed 
'-^V-letovprs from the days of 
-/jedEinperor Halle Selassie, 
tial opfadon was that the resh- 
a£ms at providing new impetus . 
i^l’. negotiated settlement of the 
art civil war with Eritr ean seces- 
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(^cropping abolished 
. . . e long-awaited land reform pro- 
/jjjtidn abolishes the old share- 
~ ;; gr system that required tenant 
. . ; jffo to turn oyer a huge propor- 
J-jjjjif/.tbalr harvest to absentee 
’ aids with large property hold- 

-ias also halted sales of rural land 
" mimed the use of hired labor on 

.Jiiopian individuals and new vil- 
, r - cooperatives meanwhile are 
^ b illed to receive sections of the 
. ~~ y : nationalized or confiscated 
~.i : The plots range from 25 to 2,000 
. . into size. 

.. ~ fie or no compensation is to be. 
. r io present landowners, which 
V tde such prominent figures as the 
' icr Emperor and royal family, 
najor churches, and the wealthy 
frta oe that dominated the nation's 
. .. . . *kny until the military takeover 
", -. Warted a year ago. 
r . _-wSJid reform is one question that 


By Paid Conklin 


Poor peasants to benefit from land reform 


could tear this country apart," said a 
Western expert. “A lot of people are 
going to lose what they now have, and 
another group may not get as much as 
it expects.'* v • 

Small landowners oppose 

What he meant is that, in addition to 
the great lahdowners. there are today 
many small and medium landowners 
who are opposed to a total takeover of 
their property. This includes medium- 
level military officers and civil ser- 
vants who . either have inherited the 
land or bought it as an investment but 
who scarcely can be described as 
capitalists or exploiters of the poor. ' 

Some such people — and it is hard to 
draw the line between them and large 
property owners — already are re- 
ported armed and ready to defend 


jditors find Indonesia press 
; becoming not-so-free 


- _ By the Associated Press 




ne 


Jakarta, Indonesia 
arrest of one of Indonesia's 
: "-dug newspaper editors is leading 
y newsmen here to believe they 
. ..'.--H be more wary in exercising the 
• v’s freedom provided for in the 
. . r: :- : Jn’s constitution. 

Utor Mochtar Lubis of the news- 
. Indonesia Raya was arrested 
month and charged with subver- 
. ■S3* 1 as an outgrowth of the riots in 
. *.- irta more than a year ago. 

~ " 'ro years ago some experts were 
'/ig 'Indonesian " newspapers as 
-’-^■ng the freest In Southeast Asia, 
•.."ever, press freedom was cur- 
•' : ".^sharply by the Suharto govem- 
^ following riots in Jakarta in 
_• : jitry, 1974. during toe official visit 

- -■ ; inner Japanese Prime Minister 
trai Tanaka. 

’ .though the disturbances os- 


tensibly stemmed., from Indonesian 
resentment of Japanese business 
practices here, -some diplomatic 
analysts say the upheavals also re- 
flected widespread disenchantment 
with unemployment, . inflation, and 
other internal problems. - 

Irritated o fficials . 

Indonesia Raya and 10 other, daily 
and weekly newspapers subsequently 
were closed by .the Army-run govern- 
ment. Some diplomats say o ffi ci al s 
increasingly were irritated by press 
allegations of corruption involving 
foreign aid and profits earned by the 
state oil monopoly, Pertamina. . 

Last November the government 
ordered Mr. Lubis and former Am- 
bassador to the'United States Sujat- 
moko not to leave the country and be 
ready for questioning about the Janu- 
ary riots. Mr. Lubte was seized at his 
Jakarta home on Feb. 4. 


- their land from immediate takeover 
by peasants under the . confiscation 
proclamation. : 

Meanwhile, toe provisional Mili- 
tary Government has fallen heir to 
huge tracts of land through the arrest 
or political execution of toe former 
owners. Thus it is in a position to 
convert certain regions into vast state 
farms if it wants to. ' - 

But simply taking over land does 
not ensure continued productivity, as 
other nations have learned. The state 
will have to face the problem of loss of 
managerial talent leading to lower 
farm output unless careful prepara- 
tions are made. : ■ 

Proclamation redrafted 

However, at least one major pilot J 
scheme, .a large farm with several 
; hundred workers and • mecha n ical 
equipment, was operating u nde r gov- 
ernment control before toe nation- 
alization edict. 

Persistent reports claimed deep 
disagreements occurred within the 
military council as to how land re- 
form could best be carried out. The 
proclamation was delayed, for redr- 
afting even during the past week, 
according to one informant. 

Land reform, meanwhile, is one of 
the pinions of this present Ethiopian 
revolution. Without it; no popular 
support could be guaranteed. It fol- 
lows the earlier nationalization of 
many businesses and industries in- 
cluding banks and insurance com- 
panies. 

"Lahti reform had to come," a 
foreign resident said. "Now the ques- 
tion is whether toe method is right." 
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Voting-rights issue up again 


South’s franchise— frayed? 


By Peter a Stnaxt 
. . Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965, -often 
rated the most important civil-rights 
law ever enacted, may be dis- 
enfranchised by Its own success. 

Since toe act became law in that 
contentious year of free don marches 
and police dogs one decade ago, a 
biracial 'mew South" has dawned 
across its pages: 

The number of blacks registered to 
vote in 11 Southern states has more 
than doubled (from 1.5 million to S.5 
mfflion). Black elected officeholders 
have increased 20-fold (from 72 to 
1,587). Onetime segregationists like 
Alabama Gov. George C. Wallace now 
court black votes. . 

Need questioned 
' Precisely because of such victories, 
the landmark Civil Rights Law, ex- 
piring this year, faces a fight for 
renewal. Many people — even some of 
Its supporters — say the law is no 
longer needed. 

Joining them are traditional South- 
ern opponents such as Rep. Walter 
Flowers (D) of Alabama, who testi- 
fied before Congress this week that 
the. law discriminates against the 
South and "ought to have national 
application" or be scrapped. 


The law which expires Aug. 6, 
suspends literacy tests and other 
voter qualification devices; imposes 
federal screening of new local voting 
laws, and authorizes federal exam- 
iners to oversee voter registration, 
chiefly in the Deep South. 

Dated issues? 

The controversy surrounding its 
renewal seems somehow slightly 
dated amid toe changes that the act 
itself has helped work in the South. 
But proponents argue that the so- 
called "quiet revolution" is no more 
■ than a slim beachhead: 

• More than 2.5 million blacks in 
the 11 Southern states remain unre- 
gistered to vote, as many as were 
added to the poll lists in toe past 
decade: Black registration lags 15 
percent behind the rate of white 
registration. 

• The 20-fold Increase in black 
officeholders amounts to less than 2 
percent of the South's 79,000 public 
offices. Black officials control just six 
of 101 counties populated by black 
majorities. Some 362 mostly black 
cities and towns have not yet elected 
their first black official. 

*• Thousands of prospective black 
voters in the South face a political 
obstacle course of barriers such as 
gerrymandering, burdensome regis- 
tration forms, and polling places in 
hostile "all white" locations. 


"The voting-rights movement is in 
a precarious position, having just 
managed to gain a toehold in the 
political system in toe South," says 
John Lewis, executive director of the 
Atlanta-based Voter Education Proj- 
ect. 

1 'What happens in the area of voting 
rights protection this year will In- 
fluence the direction of this nation . . . 
for generations to come.” 

Mr. Lewis, whose trim, dark suit 
belies his zealous past as a leader of 
the first nonviolent student sit-ins 15 
years ago and 40 arrests since then tn 
civil-rights activities, warns that 
many in the South 1 'want to go back to 
the old way of doing things." 

Mississippi, for example, recently 
issued a formidr.jle voter application 
form with 18 questions ranging from 
church affiliation to "the location of 
the greater amount of your personal 
possessions." 

Some civil-rights leaders such as 
Mr. Lewis propose making toe Voting 
Rights Act, already renewed once In 
1970 for five years, permanent. 

House Judiciary Committee chair- 
man Peter W. Rodino Jr. (D) of New 
Jersey and Rep. Don Edwards (D) of 
California, head of & Judiciary sub- 
committee now holding hearings on 
the issue, prefer to extend it for 10 
years and make the temporary ban on 
literacy tests permanent nationwide. 


The new Ambassador to St. James’s 


Richardson 
how he 


foresees no ‘sticky wickets’ in job; 
views role of secretary of state 


By Loiose Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 

' The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

"I fully expect Secretary Kissinger 
to be Secretary of State at leastfor the 
remainer of President Ford’s present 
term," says toe man rumored to be 
his heir apparent. 

■ But Massachusetts' Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson, new U.S. Ambassador to 
Britain admits he would not pass up 
the job if it were offered to him. 

"Yes, I would like to be secretary of 
state if there were an opportunity," 
he said during a Monitor interview. "I 
would regard it as an enormously 
exciting, rewarding, challenging op- 
portunity. . . .” 

-** Ambassador Richardson, was asked 
if he sees the job secretary of state as 
Henry Kissinger 'once described it in 
an 'interview with Italian journalist 
Oriana F&llaci. In that interview Dr. 
Kissinger suggested that his 'success 
in the eyes of the American public 
stemmed partly from his image as a 
loner, perhaps the hero of a Western 
striding down a dusty main street in 
"High Noon" style taking on all 
opposition. Would Ambassador Rich- 
ardson, if secretary of state, operate 
loner style? • 

No loner 

“No,” he said with a patrician grin, 
“that's never been my approach to a 
government job. My own style is to 
think in terms of the vitality and 
morale of the institution that I belong 
to. . . ." (When he was still Mr. 


Richardson, he "belonged" to a good 
chunk of the Nixon administration, as 
undersecretary of state, secretary of 
health, education and welfare, secre- 
tary of defense, and last, attorney 
general, the job he quit in protest over 
toe Nixon firing of Watergate chief 
prosecutor Archibald Cox. ) 

"And so I consciously seek to 
involve people as much as possible," 
he continued. "When I came to HEW 
for Instance. I made a point to invite 
to any meeting I had all toe people in 
the department who had had any part 
in developing the staff work, the 
underlying analysis of papers on 
whatever question we were dis- 
cussing." 

Only speculation 

If he were secretary of state, would 
he be tempted to use the Kissinger 
brand of "shuttle diplomacy?" “It’s 
doubtful it would be effective tor 
anyone else," he says, adding, of 
himself, "we’re only talking specula- 
tively” about the job of secretary of 
state. He added, "It's important to 
sustain the momentum of that effort 
so far as possible, and as a practical 
matter only he can do this. If the 
process stalls entirely somewhere 
along toe way, and I hope tor the sake 
of everyone this doesn't happen, then 
some other approach will have to be 
tried. But in the meantime, really, he 
has no choice but to continue this, and 
I think that all the parties to possible 
negotiation in toe area are counting 
on him to do It." 

Ambassador Richardson says that 
"as far as I know it was Ms [Dr. 
Kissinger’s] idea to propose me to the 


President as ambassador to toe 
United Kingdom. "They had a "very 
close personal and official relation- 
ship" when Mr. Richardson was un- 
dersecretary of state, and that has 
been maintained — "We’ve stayed in 
touch." he says In a characteristically 
dry Richardson understatement. 

“Henry Kissinger is unique in ano- 
ther way in that be — unlike any 
previous secretary of state — takes 
the management of the department 
with him — other secretaries have left 
behind an acting secretary who was in 
a position to act for most purposes. 
When I was undersecretary of state I 
would get in touch with Secretary of 
State [William] Rogers, when he was 
abroad. But tor all practical purposes 
I took the term acting secretary of 
state to mean just that. “This man 
who has already understudied the 
secretary of state assesses the 
present one: "He has a unique grasp 
of the problems, as well as toe 
stamina and the intellectual capacity 
to be able to deal with what he needs 
to deal with. . . ." 

Ambassador Richardson has taken 
the book he’s been writing since his 
resignation to his new quarters in 
London. The book, whose theme is 
that of the individual trying to make 
his voice heard in today's society, is 
still untitled,. Mr. Richardson Is about 
two-thirds of the way through its first 
draft for Holt, Rhinehart & Winston. 

He doesn’t foresee any particularly 
sticky wickets In his new am- 
bassadorship. “There are no real 
difficulties in the relationships of toe 
U.S. and UK bilaterally." 
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milkmen sell 

Philadelphia 
- ' hen the milkman 
. T- to the doorway in 
Philadelphia area, he 
f be delivering more 
i dairy products. 
^r-.iyeraJi dairy firms, 
■ s ~ -ling mare revenue, 
' are offering baked 
-’.'to, candy, gift items, 
^^netlcs, and other 
aehbld products. 
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There are certain a _ 
extremely wejl at home and prefer 
to do so when they travel. 

■;v;> V -. • 

The Ritz is for them. 


/The 

Ritz-Carlton 
' Boston 



-SD-C 


Referred Hotel Reservations; 800-558-9898 


The year was 1908. 


Mary Baker Eddy had returned to Boston after 19 years 
in Concord, New Hampshire, and had moved her 
; household to this gracious estate in Chestnut Hill. 

Before the year 1908 was over, she brought to fruition 
one of the major achievements of her lifetime — 
the founding -of The Christian Science Monitor. 

Seeing this home of Mrs. Eddy helps you appreciate a 
notable period in the history of the Christian Science 
■. movement. 

The home is open at no charge for you and your 
friends to enjoy. 
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Make 

what you say 
count! 


JESSICA SOMERS DRIVER 

author of "Speak For Yourself*' 


her ANNUAL INTENSIVE WORKSHOP 
to be held in Santa Monica by the Sea 

Let her show you how to release your unused abilities 
in Speaking. Reading, Selling and Action. 

Are your words as effective as they might be? 

' A Jessica Driver course helps you speak with more 
authority and read aloud with depth of meaning. 

Date-^Juiy 7 to July 25, 1975 

TIME— 9^30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Monday through Friday 

PLACE— The Miramar Hotel, Ocean Ave. and Wilshire Btvd. 
Santa Monica 

Class is limited to twenty so act now 


Mall coupon for INFORMATIVE LETTER. 

Send to Jessica Somers Driver, 1 58 S. Anita, 

Los Angeles, CA 90049. TEL (21 3) 476-1177 
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Senate CIA probe wins 
White House pledge 

Washington 


Senators Frank Church and John 
Tower, respectively chairman and vice- 
chairman of the Senate CiA 



staff photo 

Rep. Bella Abzug 


investigating committee. Wednesday 
gained qualified promises of 
cooperation for their probe from 
President Ford, writes Monitor 
correspondent Robert P. Hey. 

They emerged from a White House 
meeting to say the President wanted to 
help their investigation — one of three 
major ones into the CIA, FBI, and other 
government intelligence-gathering 
agencies — but would have to consider 
their request for information on a case- 
by-case basis. 

Meanwhile, CIA Director William 
Colby, in testimony before the House 
government information and individual 
rights subcommittee, conceded to 
Chairwoman Rep. Bella Abzug that the 
CIA has kept a file on her since 1 953. 
Mr. Colby said some information in the 
file was obtained by opening her 
private mail. The folder contained “a 
considerable amount of matter . . . 
[which] should not be in there," he 
added. 

U.S. training Israelis 
in Lance missile use 

Washington 

The Army said Wednesday that 80 
Israeli soldiers arrived in the United 
States recently for 15 weeks of training 
in the use of its latest weapon, the 
Lance missile. 

But an Army spokesman declined to 
say that this is official confirmation of 
reports that the U.S. has agreed to 
deliver to Israel up to 200 of the 70-mile 
Lance missiles, which have been 
developed with both nuclear and high- 
explosive warheads. The Army recently 
developed a conventional non-nuclear 
warhead for Lance. 


The spokesman said the Israeli 
soldiers would be training at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma; Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
Maryland; the Anniston Army Depot, 
Alabama; and the Red Stone Arsenal, 
Alabama, with 57 of them at Fort Sill. 

OAS talks delayed; 

Cuba may be topic 

Washington 

The Permanent Council of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) 
Wednesday unanimously approved a 
U.S. request to postpone the next 
session of the OAS general assembly 
by three weeks until May 8. 

The United States requested the 
delay to enable closer study of several 
voluminous documents dealing with the 
future of the inter-American 
organization and because of Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger’s travel 
plans. 

But there was considerable . 
speculation that the delay would also 
enable plans to be made for the first 
step to be taken at the session to lift 
the OAS trade sanctions imposed on 
Cuba in 1964. 

Soviet record album 
includes. Stalin speech 

- Moscow 

A speech of Stalin soon wiii be 
issued publicly for the first time since - 
the former Soviet dictator's 
denunciation by Nikita Khrushchev in 
1956, writes Elizabeth Pond, Monitor 
correspondent. 

Stalin will be included among those 
giving speeches in a new album' of 
recordings entitled "Documents and 
Reminiscences of the Great Patriotic 
War 1941-1945." The phonograph 


records will be sold as part of the 
celebrations this year of the 30th 
anniversary of the victory over Nazi 
Germany. 

Pravda did not specify what speech 
of Stalin would be included in the 
compilation. Observers speculate, 
however, that Stalin’s famous speech 
in the Mayakovsky subway station (and 
bomb shelter) on July 3, 1941, may be 
selected. On that occasion — with the 
German Blitzkrieg already at the 
outskirts of Kiev and Leningrad within 
the first three weeks of the war— Stalin 
struck a strongly nationalist Russian 
theme. He exhorted the Soviet people 
to recall the heroic feats of old Russian 
warriors like Alexander Nevsky in 
defending the country against the 
Germans. • "* •' 

Have teeth: 

Will travel? 

Tokyo 

Dentists are so expensive in Japan 
that a Tokyo travel agency offering a 
one- week "get your teeth fixed in 
Taiwan" package tour costing $480 is 
being swamped with applications. 

The price includes sight-seeing and 
meals as wall as treatment by two 
Japanese-trained dentists charging 
prices said to be one-tenth of those in 
Japan where treatment of a tooth costs 
from S33 to $66 and dentures cost as 
much as $3,500. 

Ford urged to press 
oil nations on loans 

Washington 

A congressional panel has urged 
President Ford to start pressing oil- 
producing countries to repay almost 


$2.7 billion in loans, according to 
informed sources. 

The request was contained in a 
sense-of-th e-Congress resolution 
attached to a foreign-aid funding bill by 
the House appropriations . 
subcommittee on foreign operations, 
the sources said. 

The resolution, which is riot legally 
binding, names Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Algeria, Ecuador, Venezuela, 

Indonesia, and Nigeria, the sources 
said. 

Bolshoi Opera Company 
to tour U.S. with ballet 

New York 

The Bolshoi Ballet and, for the first 
time, its famed opera company, wiii 
tour the United States this spring in a 
visit whose sheer logistics would have 
worried even Napoleon. .. 



Bolshoi’s Maya Plisetskaya 


The tour win feature nearly 6Q0 
artists and hundreds of sets that will 
need a convoy of vans to cart around, 
it is the largest contingent of Soviet 
performers ever to visit the United 
States and presents the U.S. with the 
problem of what to send to Russia in 
return. . . 

The opera will make its debut at New 
York's Metropolitan Opera House on 
June 25 with "Boris Godunov" as the 
first of five presentations. The others 
will be Tchaikovsky's "Eugene 
Onegin" and “Pique Dame,". 
Prokofiev’s "War and Peace,” and the 
American premiere of “The Gambler," 
which will feature a revolving stage in 
the shape of a roulette wheel. 

Taconite plant closing 
again asked in court 

St Paul, Minn. 

Minnesota. Wisconsin, and Michigan 
asked the U.S. Supreme Court 
Wednesday to reinstate an order 
dosing the Reserve Mining Company 
taconite plant on the-shores of Lake 
Superior. 


The three states, the federal 
government and environmental groups 
are seeking a shutdown of the plant on 
grounds that its discharges of taconite 
tailings — finely ground waste rock — 
are polluting Lake Superior and 
causing a health hazard. 

The states contend that asbestos 
fibers dumped into the water and 
spewed into the air by the Silver Bay, 
Minn., plant may be a threat to human 
fife. 

Oil nations strive 
to keep united front 

Algiers 

Members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
were distinctly in a defensive mood at 
their summit conference here 
Wednesday, but detehnined to 
maintain a united front for the 
impending energy dialogue with their 
industrialized customers, writes 
Monitor special correspondent Joseph 
Fitchett. 

With the present drop in oil demand 
and Saudi Arabia opposed to any plan 
of production rationing, OPEC leaders 
were exploring financial ways of 
buffering one another's current 
revenue setbacks, according to 
conference sources. 

But a so-called action plan, setting 
out concrete tactics for the immediate 
future, seemed unlikely to be finalized 
until after preliminary contacts in Paris 
next month between representatives of 
the three parties to the energy 
dialogue: producers, consumers, and 
underdeveloped raw materials 
exporters. 

Iran plans to spend 
$15 billion in U.S. 

Washington 

The Iranian plan to spend Si 5 billion 
in the United States over the next few 
years will provide a substantial boost 
for the ailing U.S. economy and could 
generate up to 600,000 American jobs. 

The agreement the biggest of its 
kind ever signed, was disclosed by 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
and Iranian Finance Minister Hushang 
Ansary. 

It envisages Iranian purchase of 
eight U.S. nuclear reactors, including 
desalination plants, at a cost of $800 
million each, $5 billion worth of U.S. 
weapons, and heavy expenditures to 
develop Iranian industry, food supplies, 
and public services. 




. Sports apartheid bends 

Johannesburg 

The government’s decision to allow racially mixed Rugby and cricket 
teams to -play against two teams from abroad has been hailed here as an 
important step toward elimination of apartheid In sport 

The Cabinet’s reversal, after previous refusal, to allow games In South 
Africa against multi-racial Rugby and cricket sides, came as a surprise 
Tuesday night All other sports in South Africa have mixed competition 
at International level. 

The decision acceded to requests that “Invitation teams consisting of 
the various peoples of South Africa” be allowed to play one match each 
against the French Rugby team due to tour the country next June and . 
the Derrick Robins' cricket side already on tour. Sports Minister Piet 
Koomhof announced the decision, but stressed that this did not mean 
government policy had changed. 


Mr 

Regulations violated? 

More than one-fifth of the higti 
ranking employees at the U.S 
Geological Survey appventfy hav. 
violated government conflict-of^, 
laws or regulations, the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) says. Th 
charges concerning 42 employes 
seven consultants were contained 
report to Rep. John E. Moss row 
California. 1 1 

Pressure for the Fed 

U.S. House Banking Committee 
chairman Henry S. Reusssaid in 
Washington that Congress will apn 
tougher pressures on the Federal 
Reserve Board if ft does not oomph 
with a request for lower long-tenn J 
interest rates on such items as hou 
mortgages. The House voted 387 ^ 
Tuesday urging the Fed to lower ra- 

Colombia-Cuba ties 

Colombia will resume diplomatic 
relations with Cuba on Thursday, 
Foreign Minister IndaJecio tievano 
announced In Bogota. 

Equal rights vote stalls 

Efforts to win approval of the Equ 
Rights Amendment in Illinois have 
stalled in the State Senate. A vote 
scheduled Tuesday on a resolution 
ratifying an Equal Rights Amendmer 
to the U.S. Constitution was postpor 
by the sponsor, who said in Springft 
she didn't have enoqgh votes on the 
floor to pass it. 

Car sales off slightly 

Despite a boost from the much- 
pubficized rebate program, U.S. car 
sales during the month of February 
were down slightly from file same 
month a year ago. automakers in 
Detroit report. 

Higher dairy prices? 

Consumers would pay higher price 
for milk, butter, and cheese under a 
farm-support measure tentatively 
approved by the House Agriculture 
Committee. The measure, 
characterized as "totally 
unacceptable" by Agriculture Secret 
Earl L Blitz, would raise milk prices I 
eight cents a gallon, government 
economists say. 


* Fuel savings gain 
over cleaner air 


Continued from Page 1 

In large part. Congress will concen- 
trate on President Ford’s request for 
a five-year delay In putting Into effect 
additional congresslonally ordered 
strict regulations on controlling au- 
tomobile pollutants. 

However, sources indicated that it 
was likely environmental groups 
would try to overturn the Train 
decision through court suit. The 
grounds would be that insufficient 
evidence exists to support his finding 
that the dangers of sulphuric add' 
emissions from current types of anti- 
pollution equipment outweigh the 
dangers of continued emissions of 
current levels of other auto pollu- 
tants. 

Economy issue raised 

Auto industry representatives. 
President Ford, and others had 
sought Wednesday’s one-year delay 
on grounds, among other things, that 
stlffer antipollution controls result In 


poorer gasoline mileage, thus In- 
creasing demand on petroleum. 

However, Mr. Train said this was 
not the basis for his decision. Rather, 
he said Wednesday afternoon, he 
granted the one-year delay on envi- 
ronmental grounds. He said requiring 
stricter ‘controls would result, under 
present technology, in automobiles 
emitting more sulphuric acid in their 
exhaust 

Mr. Train Indicated the possibility 
of health problems associated with 
sulphuric acid made this an unwise 
step. 

If this problem had not arisen, Mr. 
Train said he would have turned down 
the auto makers' request for a delay 
In applying the stiffer standards to 
their 1077-model cars. 

Mr. Train recommended that Con- 
gress permit the 1978 and 1079 cars to 
have the same hydrocarbon and car- 
bon monoxide standards ; but that for 
the first time It set standards for the 
emission of sulphuric acid for the 
1070-^tnodel autos. 


^California’s Brown outdoes 


Reagan on cost-cutting 


Continued from Page 1 

9 Dispensing with fancy two-color 
governor’s official stationery — and 
replacing it with modest letterhead. 

• Ordering his Staff to cut frills, 
unnecessary trips, expensive ceremo- 
nials, and other costly government- 
related functions. 

Some believe the new Governor's 
economies are based as much on 
preferred "life-style" as political phi- 
losophy. 

A product of a youth era which often 
openly denounced materialism, he 
chose the stark, uncluttered life of a 
Jesuit seminary for several years 
after college before emerging into 
California politics. 

Mr. Reagan, in contrast enjoyed 
the expensive trappings of Hollywood 
stardom before moving on to the 
political arena. 

But regardless of reasons for them, 
Governor Brown's fiscal policies are 
spawning a wave of criticism from 
some of his most ardent campaign 
supporters — including teacher 
groups and state worker unions. 

Some Democratic legislators priva- • 
tely accuse him of "out-Reaganlng 
Reagan.” A school official says the 
former governor's budget economies 
were less punishing to education. 

An aide to a high-placed state 


official confides: "We might have 
been better off with Hugh Flournoy. 
At least, with him we knew where we 
stood.” (Houston Flournoy, a moder- 
ate Republican and long-time state 
controller was narrowly defeated by 
Mr. Brown In the gubernatorial elec- 
tion last November.) 

Meanwhile, some conservative Re- 
publicans — including Mr. Reagan 

are responding positively to the new 
Governor’s cost-cutting. 

The former chief executive admits 
he Is "pleasantly surprised” with Ms 
successor’s “penny-pmcbiiig" atttl- 
tude. He also likes Mr. Bhown's tough 
law-and-order stance and penchant to 
make public schools more ‘‘account- 
able,” to the public. 

And an ultraconservative Republi- 
can state lawmaker praises the new 
Democratic chief executive as 
“bright” and '‘Industrious.'" 

"He's really shaking them up, rattl- 
ing some cages. He's running the 
bureaucracy rather than letting it run 
him," says this veteran legislator. 

Mr. Brown denies he Is more con- 
servative than Ronald Reagan. But he 
flatly rejects the labels of "conserva- 
tive"_and “liberal.” 

"And he’s not too wild about “Re- 
publican” and "Democratic" either,” 
quips one source. 


* Cambodia strategy 

. Continued from Page 1 
munist hold on both banks of the 
Mekong now is so firm that Cam- 
bodian crews, military and civilian 
alike, no longer have stomach to try to 
break the river blockade by running 
the dangerous gauntlet up the water- 
way. 

More vigorous than the Cambodian 
response has been the U.S. reaction to 
the closing of the Mekong. Last week, 
the U.S. Embassy In Phnom Penh 
announced that the already operating 
airlift of ammunition — by U.S. 
Government chartered American ci- 
vilian companies — would be ex- 
panded to Include food, particularly 
rice. 0130 and DC-8 planes are being 
used. (It was a DC-8 bringing in rice 
from Saigon that was hit Wednesday.) 
At peak, the 0140s have been flying 20 
to 24 sorties a day, the DC-8s nine. 

U.S. strategy is apparently to keep 
the airlift going for a mo nth . By the 
beginning- of April, the rainy season 
should begin and put a brake on 
Communist operations. If Phnom 
Penh can hold out until then, the hope 
presumably is that the Communists 
will be more disposed to compromise 
with whoever is In charge in the 
capital than they are now. Hitherto 
their response to any suggestion.: of 
compromise has been negative. 

The dilemma for the U.S. Is pin- 
pointed by two statements this week. 
Cambodian Premier Lon Nol said If 
the U.S. Congress does not approve 
additional military aid, ‘‘It could be 
disastrous for us." -Exiled Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk’s comment was 
that if U.S. aid were approved, there 
would be no room left for compromise 
between him and Washington. 

★ Ford pressured — 

Continued from Page 1 

This act has tended to spur on a tide 
of right-wing resentment which had 
earlier centered on the President’s 
amnesty program, Ms appointment of 
Mr. Rockefeller as Vice-President, 
and the "heavy spending" and; ‘‘bud- 
get deficit' ’ elements In Mr. Ford’s 
eccmomic-energy package. 

• The Impact of this conservative 
congressional unhappiness of Fard- 
fTptTnmrrnd IrglfilntlfSi Is unclear. One 
voter. /eer of Hill activity sees 
it this w.,. | 

“The conservatives are mad as 
hornets at Rockefeller and Ford. But 
they may be fiiced with no alternative 
to giving support to the President 

“That Is, they certainly won’t back 
the liberal legislation that will likely 
come from the Democrats. Often they 
will have no other place to go than to 
give Ford’s programs reluctant sup- 
port 

"Of course, sometimes they may 
decide not to vote at aU. This could 
- hurt the President.” 


* Kissinger seeks Syria’s ‘price’ for accorc 


Continued from Page 1 
Egyptian approval of long-term de- 
militarization of the evacuated terri- 
tory which would be controlled by a 
United Nations force, and perhaps 
some practical gestures by Egypt 
indicating willingness to move toward 
peace with Israel. The latter could 
include lettirig Israeli cargo through 
the Suez Canal and permitting tour- 
ists to move between the two coun- 
tries. 

The prestige of regaining territory 
in Sinai and the economic advantage 
of regaining the oil fields are Impor- 
tant to President Sadat. He has placed 
great reliance on "my friend, ” and 
even “my brother” Henry Kissinger 
and the ability of the United States to 
exact concessions from Israel. 


Damascus than from Aswan, Egypt, 
to Jerusalem. And the flna) decisions 
as to whether or how much the United 
States is- willing to pressure the 
Israelis to make concessions will have 
tp be made In Washington, first by 
President Ford, and ultimately by 
Congress. 

Another unknown Is whether Presi- 
dent Assad will insist cm bringing the 
problems of the Jordan West Bank, 
the Palestinians and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (FLO) Into 
these talks. Dr. Kissinger Is deter- 
mined to avoid talking about these 
matters, which he considers unman- 
ageable at this stage. 

The negotiations could-break down 
on the rocks of the Golan or Palestin- 
ian issues. 


Criticism ‘invited’ 


In so doing, the Egyptian leader has 
exposed himself to criticism from the 
Left and from nationalists generally 
who remain suspicious of the U.S. and 
accuse him of planning a separate 
deal between Egypt arid Israel Which 
would separate Egypt from its Arab 
allies and weaken the position of Syria 
arid the Palestinians hi further steps. 

Hitherto the - Israelis have insisted 
that they would notundsr any circum- 
stances make any Interim .con-, 
cessions on the Golan Heights, that 
this front can be dealt with only within 
the framework, of a total settlement 
with Syria. 

But, as a prominent Egyptian re- 
marked the other day, “That’s the- 
way the Israelis always start” ! 

If negotiations on the Golan front do 
become crucial, then Dr. Kissinger 
may find himself shuttling more from ' 


King Faisal Vrole? 

Yet another unknown Is what role 
king Faisal of Saudi Arabia will play. 
His influence could be decisive In 
determining not only Egyptian but 


Syrian policies. Both countries i 
beholden to Saudi Arabia for vt 
large grants and loans* King Fata 
whose personal preoccupation w 
regaining Jerusalem is well team 
speaks with great authority. 

Finally, the great unknown of 
may turn, out to be the Soviet Tint 
Dr. Kissinger seems to have got vi 
little satisfaction from Foreign M 
is ter Andrei A. Gromyko during th 
meeting at Geneva at the close of 1 
Secretary's preparatory tour of 1 
Middle East 

Are the Russians willing to gi 
their approval to Dr. Kisstage 
interim settlement car settlements 
the Middle East? Would they gJ 
President Assad a nudge at the rij 
moment? Or are they plotting Hen 
Kissinger’s downfall hi these talks 
order to prove that, as they have « 
all along, the only place to sol 
Middle East problems la at a gw* 1 
- conference In- Geneva with the ft 
sians serving as co-chairmen? 


★Congress: jobs or defense cuts 


Continued from Page 1 " 

Taken together, these eight states 
alone have major political strength in 
Congress, with 178 members of the 
U.S. House, though of course, not all 
can be considered pro-military! 

Areas of cuts 


Whether the shift In attitude, how- 
ever, will be enough to offset strong 
liberal Ire at the size- and sweeping 
scope of the budget, - IS unknown, 
however. There is some evidence here 
that some areas of the defense budget 


such as the $10.3 billion for resear 
and development may. bear a Jw 
brunt of budget chopping- 'Ford 
military aid also' Is expected to 
slashed. . 

Many hometown projects are ‘ 
pected to be strongly backed 
congressional defenders. The cum 
Pentagon budget Includes a nunrt 
of large planned Increases hi weap< 
systems. 


Analysts: upturn in sight, but . . 


Continued from Page 1 


• Weakness of the dollar overseas. 
Since September, 1964, the dollar has 
declined 6 to 7 percent, -In relation to a 
“basket” of other, major world cur- 
rencies. This adds to U.S. inflation, 
economists stress, because the cost of 
Imported goods goes up. 

Loss' of confidence in the dollar, 
analysts stress, tends to lower the 
prestige and authorlty of the U.S. 
overseas. Currently, tor example, 
some oil-producing', states want to 
detach the price of their all from the 
dollar and ljnk it instead to a group of 
world currencies. 

• . A shift in income distribution In 
the United States from people who 
work to people whOdo not work. - « 

This, problem to complex, for the 
gap between weR4o-& and poor to tire 
U.S. is not closing.' But more- and 
more of the Income of poor people, 


notes Mr. Simon, comes not from 
their own earnings, but la transferred 
to them, via government, programs, 
from the eariilngs of writing Amer- 
icans. 


Tight job market 

• A skewed unemployment situ- 
ation, in which young .Americans 
generally,, and black Americans par- 
ticularly, find it hard to £ej#obs. This 
is “structural unemployment, “ says 
Nobel Prize-winning economist Paul 
A. Samuelson, which wttLwsfc be 
basically changed by an end 'to the 
recession/ ' 

Some observers, tocMfttog George 
Meany, president of the 'AFL-CIO, 
predict violence in thb -fetreete, if 
unemployment persisteattiselfrper- 
cent level. Dr. Buras,hy contrast, ts 
known to feel that social 'tjkpnee' can 
be prevented, if economic recqyefy- 
starts to the latter part of 1075:" \ 


One example 

One example; noted here is the n 
McDoxweU-Dougias F-15 fighter, bi 
_at the company’s' St. Louis pis 
Originally pegged at a cost of arot 
$9.8 million per plane, expenses i 
. how estimated at around $14.6 mill 
per plane, given soaitogtoflation. 

All three St Louis area congre 
men .(all Democrats) are expected 
support the F*I5 funding, even thou 
one — Rep. Lenbr K SulUvan 
Indicates that she will wait for 1 
debate on the floor of the Hbuse bef< 
reaching a final decision. 


Employment increase 
An example of what* direct effed 
prime, military contract has on 
community may be seen at the G* 
eral Dynamics Aircraft complex 
Fort Worth, - Texas, which once h 
the lucrative F-m contract and w 
soon see a doubling of employ 01 * 
-due to the awarding of the contract i 
the new TF : 18. Beyond Fort War 
ho we v e r; ! that contract win have 
multiplier .effect! on" General .1 
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aiwan today : 

shrinking expectations 

Chiang Kai-shek's dream of regaining 
mainland China' is all but gone. As his 
eldest son, Chiang Ching-kuo (left), firms 
his grip on the government, concern is 
shifting to economic problems and 
keeping harmony between the ruling 
expatriate mairilanders and native 
Taiwanese. From Taipei, here is a report 
oh the island’s current direction. 


AP photo 


By Jonathan Unger 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 




Taipei, Taiwan 

. Chiang Kai-shek's eldest son, Chiang Ching-kuo, 
can now rest secure. He has succeeded in g aining 
•j' i Ann hold on the government erf Taiwan, a.«h 
' . there will be no contest tor leadership when the 
elder Chiang leaves the scene. 

-The younger Chiang has been astute in strength- 
.. tening his own political base in the three years 
since he was elevated to the post of Premier — 
-- Premier of all China, according to the of 

^-.Taiwan's ruling party, the Kuomintang. His 
followers now predominate in the party-sponsored 
mass organizations and in Taiwan's 500,000-man 
_ military machine, where during his prior tenure 
as defense minister he cemented loyalties among 
the technically oriented middle-aged officers. 

Ascendance of the young Chiang been 
deemed a victory of the regime's “organization 
men" at the expense of its aging “ideologues," 

: who are emotionally committed to the recovery of 
the mainland. The ideologues have lately seen 
their powers in government circles progressively 
- sapped by the introduction of Chiang Ghing-kuo's 
trained administrators, whose dreams usually go 
no further than next year’s budget. 

Such a trend is welcomed even by a great many 
of the old government supporters who accompa- 
nied the Generalissimo into exile on Taiwan in 
1819. They and their children sometimes confide in 
private conversation that they find it difficult, in 
. 1875, still to entertain nnttnma that the Khomintang 
might some day actually recover the mainland. 

Since the “shock” of former President Richard 
M. Nixon’s 1972 Peking visit, a modest tide of 
opinion in favor of a negotiated peace with the 
People’s Republic has arisen among such, fami- 
lies, who want to make contact again with their 
close relatives in China. But few of them- believe 
Taipei can readily enter into any dialogue with 
Peking, inasmuch as the Kuomintang needs the 
hostilities to Justify its regime of martial Jaw in 
Taiwan. 

Most citizens have low political expectations, 
"and they are satisfied simply that Ching-Suo'dBes 
not share his father’s passion for crusades. - 

He unexpectedly emerged in the 1950s . as: 
Taiwan’s efficient but ruthless secret-police czar, 
but has succeeded in the past decade in attaining 
™nri popularity an donning a “man of the people” . 
image. The Premier seems genuinely fond of 
making shirt-sleeve forays into city streets and 
' farm lanes, where he pumps hands and bounces 
. babies like an American politician. 

•Canny entrepreneurs' 

/ HIb administration's base of support remains 
narrow, however, extending not much beyond the 
two million 1 1 m&lnlanders’ ' who fled from Ch i n a 25 
.years ago. 

The 85 percent of the island's 16 million 
. population who are indigenous “Taiwanese” Chi- 
. nese have little liking for these often arrogant 
newcomers, and the ruling - ma Inlan ders in turn 
disparage the local traditions and fear the 
islander s’ numerical superiority. Though the 
mistrust has mellowed with time, marriages 
between the two communities are still not very 
common. 

Economic predominance rests today with the 
. Taiwanese community, who have proved the more 
canny entrepreneurs, but political control is 
exer cised almost exclusively by malnlanders. The 
Premier has made efforts to defuse some of the 
hostility with a policy that permits able young 
islanders into the middle ranks of the state 
bureaucracy, but he is careful to ensure that all 
sensitive posts remain In mainlander hands. 


The government also continues Its heavy- 
handed attempts to make the Taiwanese give up 
their feelings of separateness. 

The Kuomintang has shown little intention of 
sharing its power with, the Taiwanese, and 
knowledgeable residents in Taipei report that 
political controls have lessened only slightly since 
Chiang Ching-kuo attained power. . 

The'press, books, films and TV remain heavily 
censored; the island’s large network of secret 
police and informants remains Intact, and the 
Jails still hold considerable numbers of political 
prisoners. Among them is the journalist Albert 
Tuan of Agence Prance Presse, who has lan- 
guished in prison for the past 12 years, paying the 
.price for having authored too many annoying 
news stories. 

Opposition numerically weak 

Ironically, the Kuomintang has no need to 
pursue such dictatorial practices In order to 
remain in the driver’s seat, for the government’s 
opposition Is numerically weak. 

Best organized of these opponents is the Taiwan 
Independence Movement, based in the United 
Stales and Japan, which wants the island to 
declare itself a separate Taiwanese nation under 
majority control. But the movement lacks support 
even from a great many of the native in- 
tellectuals, who continue to identify themselves 
primarily as Chinese and who accordingly share 
the Kuamintang’s belief that tills offshore prov- 
ince should eventually, in ways as yet unknown, 
become re-integrated into China. 

Also, the past 10 years of economic boom have 
greatly profited the Taiwanese businessmen, who 
now fear most of all that political troubles might 
upset their apple carts. 

Like Hong Kong and South Korea, Taiwan's 
economy, lately has . been builf upon the labor- 
intensive industrial processes that Western firms 
have found too expansive to handle in their own 
countries. Taipei woos such foreign investors with 
.-quiet promises* of low labor* cost* aftd big tax 
breaks. The government prohibits independent 
trade unions (staging a strike is a JaQable offense) 
and manages to keep a celling on wages. 

Overseas companies on the prowl for cheap, 
productive and docile workers to assemble any- . 
thing from computer parts to underwear con- 
sequently began to -stampede to the island some 
dozen years ago. Taiwan’s gross national product 
has expanded by about 10 percent annually ever 
since. 

But by basing its race for economic devel- 
opment upon such foreign firms, Taipei has taken 
a calculated risk. 

The island has become wedded to Japanese and 
U.S. markets and sources of capital. Fully 90 
percent of Taiwan’s GNF is comprised of exports, 
and many of these are particularly vulnerable to 
the current world recession. In 1974 Taiwan ran a 
trade deficit of $1.2 billion, and the picture for this 
yearls rather bleaker. 

A successful economy has been one of the 
strongest cards in Chiang Ching-kub’s hand. If the 
economy stays sour for long, Ms hold on the 
leadership may begin to weaken. 

The Premier is a tough and shrewd politician, 
however, and those who know him expect he will 
be in control in Taipei for a good many years to 
come. 

Jonathan Unger is a China specialist and former 
correspondent of the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, currently doing research for the Institute 
of Development Studies. 


Hepburn on pornography 

Veteran actress calls trend Very sad’ 


By Arthur Unger 

Television critic of The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

“I think there is a magic in 
man. His spirit, Ms attitudes 
toward hfe fellow man, his ca- 
pacity for love and for infinite 
service is, for me, a thrilling 
thing. But it is seldom depicted 
anymore. And I grieve about 
that.” 

The unmistakable voice of 
Katharine Hepburn is saying 
those words over the long-dis- 
tance wire from Los Angeles. 
The quiver of sincerity and 
concern mixed with Just a bit of 
the resonance erf theatricality 
makes even her conversation an 
exquisite performance. Miss 
Hepburn is talking about a tele- 
vision special, "Love Among the 
Ruins” (ABC, tonight, 9-11 p.m., 
check local listing) , in which she 
co-stars with Sir .Laurence Oli- 
vier in an original comedy writ- 
ten by James Costigan and di- 
rected by her old mend George 
Cukor. 

“Our movie Is a relief. If 
people have seen Larry and me, 
they expect us to do something 
grand and pompous together. 
Well, this is simply a romantic 
entertainment. 

“Because of the wars in which 
we’ve been mucking around and 
our political situation, the Amer- 
ican people are totally dis- 
illusioned. We need to laugh. 
And our entertainment should 
reflect that need. 

‘Freakdom takes over* 

“But instead, freakdom has 
taken over. All the media are the 
same. The movies, the theater, 
even hooks and painting, are full 
of all kinds of Junk that is Just 
not true — at least for me. 

‘The assumption is that the 
audience is totally uninspired, 
and that pornography and de- 
pravity, is what we all want to 
see.- 

“I find it offensive . . . and 
very sad. I find it sad that 
producers and actors are so 
willing to sell out for money. 
Money is a big power in this 
country. Selfishness is a strong 
human., characteristic. And it's 
awfully easy in the entertain- 
ment field to talk yourself into 
Justifying the degrading things 
you do. If you act in something 
innocent and charming and it 
doesn’t go and then you do 
something repulsive and dis- 
gusting that is successful, it is a 
temptation to blame the public. ” 

Who is at fault? 

“The person who sells it; the 
person who buys it; the person 
who actually does it I think 
they're all at fault The critics, 
too. They are often very casual 
about what they praise. 

“I don’t mind nudity if it is 
used in a decent way, not merely 
for pornographic effect I don’t 
even mind vulgarity if it fits the 
character. But straight titllla- 
tion of the American public is 
sad, and I don't believe that the 
American public is so far gone 
that it is really demanding mere 
' titillation. 

“Pornography generally 
presents a disgusting point of 
view about the human race 
which I do not think is represen- 
tative of the majority. Of course, 
there have always been peep 
shows, and a certain segment of 
our population always supported 
them. But now it is perfectly 
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Katharine Hepburn 


polite for people to go and take a 
peep. All kinds of people who 
never before would have dared 
to be seen going in, now stand in 
line in droves for such films as 
“Deep Throat.” 

Does Miss Hepburn imply that 
there is something fundamen- 
tally wrong with us? 

“Well, you have to start 
searching within yourself. What 
was it [George Bernard] Shaw 


c ln most of what 
masquerades as 
entertainment 
today I find a 
general concen- 
tration on 
ugliness and 
hopelessness. 
This is not the 
normal human 
condition.’ 


said: ‘A nation’s morals are like 
Its teeth — the more decayed 
they are, the more it .hurts to 
touch them.' I think we must 
investigate ourselves a bit more 
even if it is painful. 

“Especially the people in 
whom we place our trust I think 
it is disappointing that a young 
man in his prime like Warren 
Beatty, who has earned plenty of 
money, should step forward to 
make a picture like ‘Shampoo.’ 
Money can only be the reason — 
it’s certainly not to inspire or 
even entertain.” 

Perhaps Mr. Beatty would 
answer that his purpose was to 
expose a segment of the Am- 
erican society which needs to be 
uncovered for all to see. 

“Shoot! He’s the segment of 
our society that needs to be 
exposed. And poor Marlon 
Brando in 'Last Tango in Paris.* 
He's pathetic. These are people 
who should know better. 

“And one of the things Z 
deplore most is the pathetic way 
in which most of these 1 films 
seem to degrade women.” 


Many of the pornography pro- 
ducers would justify their work 
on the basis of its being a search 
for the truth. How does Miss 
Hepburn feel about that? 

“That’s just a bunch of bunk. 
It’s merely a cover-up. Only 
impotent people have to look at 
dirty pictures to get a kick. Why 
don’t they just admit that is the 
case? 

“Crawling around in bogus 
psychoanalysis, trying to excuse 
every human depravity is just a 
bore to me. I think psy- 
choanalysis and the war had a 
great deal fo do with it. The 
whole notion of everything being 
somebody else's fault and no- 
body being really to blame for 
anything has fixed it so that 
delving into these human va- 
garies has become fascinating 
. . . and almost respectable. 
The telling of any truthful story 
about happy human effort has 
become dull. Just imagine any- 
body daring to do 'Little Women' 
today!” 

Has Miss Hepburn seen any- 
thing recently which she liked? 

“The movie 'Love and An- 
archy' directed by Lina Wert- 
muller, even though the action 
and the conversation are quite 
bold, the purpose is noble. It has 
distinction and lift, vigor, tough- 
ness, and strength. But it isn't 
degrading to the human being.” 

Would Miss Hepburn like to 
see a return to Victorlanlsm? 

“No. That would be as un- 
healthy as this era. I hope we 
are in for a period at sitting 
down and thinking, then recog- 
nizing the things in our lives that 
are uplifting . . . and pursuing 
them. 

When laugher rings 

“I love to make an audience 
laugh because I think laughter is 
very healthy. But I think any 
form of total concentration is 
healthy which relieves you of 
thinking about yourself. Too 
much concentration on yourself 
is totally demoralizing. And In 
most of what masquerades as 
entertainment today I find a 
general concentration on ugli- 
ness, and hopelessness. This Is 
not the normal human condi- 
tion.” 

Miss Hepburn stops suddenly, 
and there is quiet at the other 
end of the wire. “Say, are people 
who read this going to say, 
'Listen to her, what a prig?’ I 
want to make it clear that I 
understand that one is naturally 
influenced by the generation one 
grows up in. Perhaps 1 do belong 
to another generation. But I was' 
brought up with an absolutely 
free attitude toward sex. My 
parents were extremely open 
about such things. In fact, my 
childhood terror was that we'd 
all go to live in a nudist camp 
where Z would have to display 
my totally freckled body. So, I 
was not brought up with a lot of 
Victorian attitudes. 

“My reaction to pornography 
is this: I've had all of it. It's a 
bore. There is hope in human 
beings, not hopelessness. There 
is wonder and darlingness. And 
there is love. 

"Why must they take repul- 
sive, degraded people and im- 
pose their stories upon us?” 
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The 1970s 
adventure 
woman 


“Will Odysseus stay heme and do needle- 
point while Penelope wanders off in search\ 
of herself and maybe gets a Job singing?” 
Thus read the headline introducing an 
analysis of the latest conversation-piece 
film, “Alice Doesn’t Live Here Anymore,” 
about, a .widow who takes to the. road with 
her 12- year- old rihiiri and a dream that she 
can Make It as a pop vocalist 

A mere dozen years or so ago the critic, 
Elizabeth Hardwick, wrote a thoughtful 
essay — certainly true at the time — about 
the limits imposed upon a woman writer by 
the fact that she was a woman. She could 
not, Miss Hardwick implied, write “A 
Farewell to Arms” or “Moby Dick” or 
“Huckleberzy Finn” because of the ex- 
periences, the masculine adventures she 
was excluded from. In her scope she was 
restricted mostly to domestic drama — to 
the rattle of tea cups andalot of sensibility,. 

The picaresque novel, organizing its 
narrative about an itinerant hero who 
moved freely and exuberantly from place 
to place, responding to life as an improvisa- 
tion, was strictly a man's world. T Mnk of 
“Tom. Jones.” In this world a woman 
existed to cook a hearty dinner for our. 
wandering boy and giggle "Lawdy, sir!'* 1 
when he kissed her for dessert. In the - 
morning her job was to stand in front of the 
Inn she never left, waving a reasonably 


Clean handkerchief as he went whistling 
down the road to more adventures. 

Now, evidently, we have arrived at the 
Age of the Picaresque Heroine. The next 
“Tom Jones,” the next “On the Road,” the 
next “Easy Rider” will be written by and 
about women. 

/ > > 

In her comments on “the woman's road 
movie” Molly Haskell confesses that she 
feels "an exhilarating independence every 
time I go to. ah airport alone. and board a 
plane to some unknown place” — contrary, 
she adds, “to the boredom most men I know 
feel about traveling.” 

- For every man who makes a break these 
days, one seems to hear of two women who 
have chucked ft. all and gone to Alaska or 
India or the Maine woods. 

A sad but momentous mark has been 
passed in the mobility of women vs. men. 
Tracers Company, a New York enterprise 
devoted to tracking down missing persons, 
was hired to find 1,188 wives In 1974 as 
compared with 989 husbands. It was the 
first time in history, fix* president of 
Tracers announced, that runaway women 
outnumbered runaway men. As recently as. 
1968 the statistics^rf-escape stood at 10ft 
men for every woman. 

A piece In the Village Voice broods on the 


new practice of "husband dumping.” “It is 
the women,” Jane Jaffe Young writes, 
"who have avidly sought freedom from the 
velvet trap of marriage.” The husbands 
“have nervously and at times bitterly clung 
to Victorian home and hearth, denouncing 
their ’liberated’ wives as selfish home- 
wreckers.” 

When Ibsen's Nora first slammed her 
famous door, the notion seemed to be that 
she was closing it an the tyrant who lived 
within. Now we sense that she was slam- 
ming It on the house itself as welL In the 
end, what Nora may be asserting is that 
neither by birth nor by destiny is she a 
creature of the nest — that she can be a 
nomad as much as man, the fabled hunter. 

* > j- 

Is mobility the last double standard? If 
sc, it would seem to have fallen, and with it 
has fallen the concept of stability as an 
approved or desirable condition. 

One must move £n order to grow. This 
may be the commonest shared conviction 
of the day. The Sexual Revolution, 
Women’s Liberation, the so-called "hu- 
man-potential” movement — all the popu- 
lar ideologies of the times finally have fete 
to say': “I will not be confined.” 

By the old double standard of mobility, 
people — or rather, men — could have the 


best of both worlds : all the tripping a man 
could want; and meanwhile, the home fires 
are kept burning by you-know-who. 

But what if everybody's on some frontier 
or other and nobody’s in the kitchen, 
strumming on the old banjo — least of all 
Dinah? Well, who really cares? The simple 
answer probably Is: the children. The last 
of the conservatives, these junior humans 
prefer just a little more order than vertigo. 
Their first and most anxious question at 
home is: "When do we eat?” And an the 
road: "When do we stop?” 

“And what about the children?” Paul 
Cowan has asked in the course of reviewing 
still another book in the new genre of 
escape literature. What if “it is no longer a 
question of talented women working and 
chauvinistic males resisting, but of privi- 
leged self-indulgent men and women la- 
vishing incredible attention on themselves 
and ignoring their young? What if children 
— not oppressed women or men — are the 
real casualties?” 

Any answer must be very tentative, very 
individual. But this, after all, was the 
question Odysseus had on his mind when he 
returned home to his son after 10 years. 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor’s columnist-at-large. 
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Chinese cut price, 
boost crude-oil 
export to Japan 
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By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

The Chinese want to export mare 
crude oil. 

That was shown last week when 
China cut its petroleum price 70 cents 
a barrel to $ 12.10 to make a deal with 
the International OU Trading Com- 
pany of Japan. 

The contract called for the export of 
5.4 million tons of crude to Japan this 
year. 

Another private group engaged in 
the import of Chinese oil here, the 
Japan-China Oil Import Council, is 
expected to sign a second contract 
shortly. The two deals together, it is 
anticipated, will raise Japanese oil 
imports from China this year to about 
8 million tons. 

From Japan’s standpoint, the new 
import level has two advantages : 

1 . It will further diversify and thus 
secure Japan's supplies of essential 
petroleum. 

The 8 milli on tons of Chinese oil will 
only amount to some 3.2 percent of 
Japan's estimated total consumption 
this year of about 255 million tons . 

Nevertheless, that import figure is 
almost twice the 4.2 million tons 
imported from China last year. (The 
Chinese contracted for 4.9 million tans 
last year, but 710,000 are to be 
delivered this quarter. ) 

Further, one Japanese expert fig- 
ures that China will be exporting 
about 45 million tons of crude (worth 
about S4 billion at today’s prices) by 
1978; 100 million tons (worth $9 bil- 
lion) in 1985; and 135 million tons 
(worth $12 billion) in 1888. 


Most of this oil would go to Japan. 
Thus Chinese crude would become a 
highly significant factor in Japan's 
economy. 

2. The oil will mean continued 
growth In Chinese- Japanese trade 
this year, plus a useful reduction in 
the Japanese surplus In this trade. 

Comparison made 

In 1974, Japan's two-way trade with 
China Increased 63.4 percent to $3 .2 
' billion. For the first time it exceeded" 
Japan's trade with Taiwan, which 
amounted to $2.9 billion last year. 

This compares with the trade value 
of $1.1 billion in 1972 when the two 
countries normalized their diplomatic 
relations. 

The semigovernmental trade-pro- 
motion association, the Japan Ex- 
ternal Trade Organization ( JETRO), 
valued Japan's exports to China In 
1974 at $1.9 billion, up 90.9 percent 
over the preceding year. 

It reports that imports from China 
in the year were valued at $1.3 billion, 
up 34 percent. That left a balance of 
$683 million in Japan's favor. 

Japanese imports of crude oil from 
China jumped fourfold last year. 
Japanese Imports of other Chinese 
goods remained relatively sluggish 
with Japan sinking into a recession. 

For instance, imports of textiles 
dropped 28.5 percent; imports of food 
increased 18.9 percent; and imports 
of raw materials rose 25.3 percent 

Under last year's oil contracts, 
Chinese oil was markedly higher in 
price than Indonesian oil, which is 
similar in quality. Now. the Japanese 
say, the Indonesians may be forced to 
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Oil drilling In Central China By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer, UPI photo 

Chinese will send more oil to feed the energy hunger of Japan’s island economy 


trim back their crude prices from the 
current level of $12.60 a barrel. 

Service inaugurated 
Since the Japan-China joint com- 
munique of 1972, the two governments 
have negotiated three bilateral ac- 
cords on trade, shipping, and avia- 
tion. 

The aviation agreement resulted in 


the inauguration of Tokyo-Peking Ser- 
vice last Sept 29. 

A nine-member Chinese Govern- 
ment delegation arrived in Tokyo last 
week to negotiate a govemment-to- 
govemment fisheries agreement and 
last of the treaties specified by the 
1972 communique. It will replace the 
present private-level agreement on 
fisheries. 

Last June Nippon Steel Corporation 


signed a $200 million deal for export- 
ing an integrated steel-rolling plant to 
China. The plant, having a yearly 
capacity of 3 million tons, is slated to 
be erected at Wuhan. 

Such deals — plus the oil-export 
outlook — will likely further increase 
the importance of China in Japan's 
trade ranking. Last year China 
moved from 10th to 8th most-impor- 
tant trading partner for Japan. 


Precious gems a beautiful, risky store for surplus cash 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

From the Financial Times Service 

London 

Traditionally, jewels have been a 
safeguard against, catastrophe or 
bard times. 

French courtesans collected them, 
rich ladies stuffed them in their 
handbags when they fled before the 
revolution. Values of fine rubles and 
emeralds at the moment suggest that 
such confidence is not misplaced. 

In Hatton Garden, the London cen- 
ter of the wholesale trade for jewelers 
and one focus of the international gem 
market, dealers suggest that the 
value of high-quality stones has in- 
creased by more than 100 percent in 
three years. 

Other authorities say that good 
quality emeralds and rubles doubled 
their value in 1973 alone. 

There are hazards in the purchase 
of emeralds and rubies, dealers em- 
phasize. Valuation of the stones is 
very much a question of the opinion of 
the expert dealer. There is no objec- 
tive method of valuation which is 


universally applied. Each stone is 
unique and each observer of the stone 
is unique in a narrow and specialized 
trade. 

Rough guide to price 

As a guide to value, dealers 
presently think in terms of between 
$7,000 and $12,000 a carat (approxi- 
mately 205 milligrams) for high- 
quality emeralds and rubies, although 
the largest rubies tend to fetch more 
than the largest emeralds. 

One reason for such high prices is 
that there are very few good stones in 
circulation. This means that the ac- 
tual state of the market is more 
difficult to monitor than, say. dia- 
monds, where the regular sales of the 
De Beers Central Selling Organiza- 
tion provide a focus for the trade. 

Rubles and emeralds usually are 
traded on an individual basis. But 
when a fine stone is brought into 
circulation — often mounted on a 
piece of Jewelry — there is, dealers 
say, no difficulty in finding a buyer. 

The shortage of stones is the result 
of methods of mining distribution. 
Whereas diamond mining is a highly 
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THERE IS 
A 

WAY OUT 

By Sana Ta/aretia, Jr. 


organized industry, backed by the 
near-monopoly De Beers selling sys- 
tem, mining for emeralds and rubies 
is a much more casual affair, often 
undertaken by small operators. 

Fine rubies rare 

The finest rubies come from 
Burma, but there are very few these 
days. The mines in the Moguk Valley 
are nearly exhausted. What stones 
there are often leave the country "as 
"semi-official exports,” in. the deh-i 
cate words of one expert. In fact, 
government action to control the 
industry has not stopped substantial 
disposal by smugglers. 

The mining seams are, in any case, 
often very thin, and despite recent 
developments in Kenya, major new 
deposits are rare. 

The same is true of emeralds. The 
stones of finest quality come from 
Colombia, but again much of the 
output finds Its own channels - of 
export through the black market. 

In the face of scanty supplies, 
rubies and emeralds of any size are 
achieving greater rarity value, which 
has increased their attraction as an 
investment against inflation. 

There has been considerable Middle 
East interest in this form of in- 
vestment The sudden Increase in oil 
wealth has resulted in a spread of 
money through securities and prop- 
erty and into gems, both dealers and 
jewelers say. 

They consider that the Middle East 
Is a market of vast importance for the 
future. Traditionally, it has been an 
area where jewels are prized. 



No set rules govern valuation of gems 
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Iran buying 
gives lift to 
U.S. trade 

By David T. Cook 

Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Shah of Iran's ambitious plana 
to industrialize his oil-rich but under- 
developed nation will provide some 
needed stimulus for the sagging U.S 
economy and its bleak balance-ofi 
payments picture. 

A joint communique signed here 
recently signified Iran's "willing- 
ness” to purchase about $15 billion in 
U.S. goods and services over the next 
five years. 

U.S. Secretary of State Henry \ 
Kissinger called the $15 billion trade 
target "the largest agreement of this 
kind that has been signed by any two 
countries." 

The Items Iran plans to purchase 
from U.S. manufacturers are part of 
the Shah of Iran’s program to use oil- 
sale profits to lift the living standard 
in his nation. 

Projected Iranian purchases in- 
clude : eight nuclear power plants, 20 
prefabricated housing factories, 
10.000 housing and apartment unite, 
help in setting up an "integrated 
electronics industry" and assistance 
In various agricultural development 
projects. 

Second largest exporter 

Iranian officials here indicate that 
the purchases will be made with 
profits from the sale of oil to Japan 
and Western Europe. Iran is the 
world’s second largest oil exporter 
after Saudi Arabia. However, its oil 
reserves are smaller than the Saudi’s, 
spurring the Shah's desire to move 
rapidly in industrializing his under- 
deloped nation. 

According to U.S. officials, the S15 
billion in purchases will be divided 
into: $5 billion far normal trade Items, 
$5 billion in military purchases, and 
$5 billion for new projects including 
nuclear power plants. 

Iran already is the world's largest 
importer of arms. Last year Iran 
purchased some $1.5 billion in U.S. 
military equipment and services, ac- 
cording to Iranian officials. The $0 
billion arms purchase target for the 
next five years thus represents a 
decline in the rate of Iranian arms 
buying from the U.S. 

Commitment emphasized 

The eight major atomic power 
plants Iran wants to buy from the U.S. 
continue that nation's commitment to 
nuclear generation of electricity. Iran 
has four other nuclear power plants 
on order — two each from West 
Germany and France. 

No contracts for the proposed Ira- 
nian purchases have been signed. Bid 
when they are they win Increase trade 
between the two nations between 20 
and 30 percent, depending on whether 
U.S. or Iranian statistics are used. 

The increased sales to Iran are 
expected to improve the poor U.S. 
balance of payments picture. In 1974 
the U.S. purchased $7.96 billion more 
in goods abroad than it sold. 

While there will be no immediate 
stimulative effect, the proposed Ira- 
nian purchases also will provide same 
much needed stimulous to the sagging 
U.S. economy, whose output in real 
terms declined 9.1 percent in the last 
three months of 1974. 



As currently applied, the tools of Ihe Admin- 
istration (fiscal policy, monetary policy, and debt 
management) are nearly useless. The United 
States of America has no shield to defend itself 
from depression other than to run head-on into 
massive inflation. 

Through the use of neo-debt management 
and fiscal policy the government revenues and 
expenditures must be directed toward full employ- 
ment while contracting indebtedness and reducing 
credit. 

For 1975-76, this nation’s most pressing need 
is a CONVALESCENCE PERIOD in which the 
economy would be given a breathing period to 
recover from over-consumption until national 
liquidity is restored. 

Today's inflation- recession is the GREAT 
COUNTER-CYCLE of the GREAT DEPRES- 
SION and what is -occurring today is predictable. 

Gold, as other than a commodity or currency 
may act os an instrument or barometer to mea- 
sure the inflationary pressure on the devaluating 
dollar. 

Question first not the nation's public debt 
until you answer to your own indebtedness. 


HOW TO WHIP INFLATION-RECESSION IN AMERICA 

at $2.00 per copy tax & postage included. Send orders to: 

SANT1 TAFAHELLA, 1110 East Ave., i-3, LANCASTER, CA 93534 


It takes a cool head 
and a warm heart to be 


Prime rate drops 



Line Mechanic Do ft Henson and Caen. Malcolm Simpson. 

Delta professionals. 

You're a Delta line mechanic, and that jet at the 
gate belongs to you until you're ready to turn it over 
to the captain. 

You check out everything from engines to 
instruments to ailerons to ashtray lids. Your jet is 
one beautiful piece of machinery and you want it 
nothing short of perfect 

There's more to it than personal pride, of 
course. The people who board your jet count on 
you for a smooth flight. And when it comes to 
people, a Delta professional couldn't care more. 

ADEUVK 


A key interest rate — the prime rate 
charged by commercial banks on 
business loans — began another 
tumble Wednesday. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
the nation's fifth largest bank, an- 
nounced a sharp reduction in Its 
prime rate to 7% percent. That is the 
lowest rate since June, 1973. , 

The one-half percentage point drop 
reflects the reduction in loan demand 
brought about by the recession. 


Sugar need predicted 

. London 

The world -will need a one-third 
increase in sugar production over the 
next 10 years to meet growing de- 
mand, a United -Nations sugar expert 
has told a. 48-nation conference in 
London. • » ‘ 

Dr. Albert Vlton, American chief of 
the sugar and beverages division of 
the UN Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, said 25 to 29 million tons more 
a year will be needed -in the . next 
decade. 

That amounts to one-third of the 
present world crop. 


Saudi warning 

Amman, Jordan 
A brother of King Faisal has been 


quoted here as saying. Saudi Arabia 
would blow up its oil fields if it found 
"that the oil will be used to subjugate 
us to the foreigner's will.” 

In an interview with the Indepen- 
dent newspaper As- Sabah, the gover- 
nor of Mecca, Prince Fawaz, said: 
“The Saudi Monarch [King Faisal] 
has explicitly and clearly defined 
Saudi Arabia’s attitude to- the various 
issues of destiny over which there can 
be no bargaining, whatever the pres- 
sures or threats." 

The Arabs had no objection to 
reverting to life in iwitn and riding 
camels in order to protect their 
dignity, Prince Fawaz said. 

IBM trial set May 19 

• New York 

A federal judge has set- May 19 for 
the trial of International. Business 
Machines Corporation on anti-trust 
charges. 

Canada car sales 

General Motors of Ford of 

-Canada, and Ameri rjm Motors, Can- 
ada, reported record> February car 
sales. 

General Motors said its -new car 
sales were 26,326, up 20.3 percent in 
February from February, 1974, and. 
4.9 percent higher than &e record : 
25,092 in 1968. 

Chrysler said car ware-14.732 
during February, down percent. . 


from the 14,921 total in February. 
1974. 

Ford February car sales were 
15,984, up 2.9 percent from the pre- 
vious February high of 15,586 set Iasi 
year. 

American Motors sold 3,564 cars in 
February, a 42.6 percent increase 
over the 2,499 sold in February. 1274. 

Meanwhile, U.S. car sales during 
the month of February, were dowr 
' slightly from the same month a yea» 
ago despite a boost from the rebate 
program, automakers reported. 

Estimated February, sales were 
634,912, up from 462.691 in Jani^ry 
but below the 567,200 sold In Febru- 
ary, 1974. 

Chrysler cuts bonuses 

Detrot 

The top- directors and officers 
ffnn.n c ifl.ii y ailing Chrysler Carpo 
ration received $4>15,700 less pay 
year ' than they • did. in 1973, tro 

company has disclosed. 

Tbe executives: received modes 
salary raises from 1973. 
given no cash bonuses. Cash hon 
two years ago totaled $4,545,700. 

The company lost a ^ 

million in 1974, but earned $255 mime® 
In 3973, 

Total compensation tor “ t f. 

maker's 55 officers and directors * 
1974 came to . $3,602,528, incto«0| 

voluntary pay cuts taken last Dcccn 1 

ber. t - • 
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is casual 


^^bout doing 


By Ed Ramin 
s ~ Special to 

’• ’Hie Christian Science Monitor 

v Tucson, Ariz. 

-■STank Robinson knows that the 
•/ties of a playing manager in base' 

- >U’s major leagues are more than a 

of men can handle. But he consld- 
.. jWmself one of the exceptions, 
i know what others think,” began 
j' freshman skipper of the Cleveland 
■v JLajcis. "I read the newspapers. I 
: : lch some TV. It was [Baltimore's] 
.- . rl Weaver, I think, who predicted I 
n’t be playing after a couple of 
-inths. Dick. Williams [California 
■ -' gels] thinks I’ll get the message as 
ixrly as spring training. 

VI Well, we’ll see. My feeling about it 
'i. nothing to do with the double 

- Hlen. If I can help the club. I’ll play 
Vas a designated hitter. If it can win 

VTibout me » that’s all right too. 71113 
' jiness will be settled with the 
' »ing of time, after we get a few 
^ , 1 games under our belts. I’m in no 
’V-ry-” ' 

V^ttse to 3,000 hits 

.-.'•loving reporters assume the first 

- Vck manager in major league his- 
, /y is carrying a personal ambition 

’ * > this 1974 American League cam- 
gn, an ambition which demands 
regular appearance in the batter’s 
He needs 100 hits to reach the 
v-jO level arid 26 home runs for 600. 

- Of course I’d like to add those 
•~:istics to my playing record,” 

■ v imson said. “Who wouldn’t? And 

- ■ ■- lember, the Cleveland club signed 
- ; ^foa playing-managing contract. I 
--."jft do it just to reach for any 

goals. If I'm not contributing 

- -.Jthing, I’ll quit — just like that — 

■ sign a new contract if the club 
. -its it that way.” 

.t|s his decision,” said Phil Seghi, 

- -Tribal general manager, as he sat 

patched his team during a condi- 
Ing drill. “He'll make the right 
. _ . «e. And though this Is unofficial, I 
. -t- think he should be ‘docked’ In 
_iy if he doesn't play. However, on 
j he did last seas chi [22 homers 
I. VfljgRBI] 1 can't imagine him not 
. ’ Uniting to our offense. He still 
” . .41 quick bat and he doesn’t have to 



play id the field. All he has to do Is 
walk from the bench to the plate and 
back. As' a designated hitter, you have 
to think he can go on for two or three 
more years,” 

Capable coaching staff 

Robinson is making the double-duty 
of playing and wHmngfag as easy as 
possible, “I'll depend heavily on. my 
coaches andl think we have one of the 
best staffs in the majors,” he said. 

His aides are Tom McGraw, Dave 
Garcia, Jeff Torborg and Harvey 
H ad d l x , fixe last named in char ge of 
the pitchers. Maury Wills Is working 
with the base runners during spring 
tr aining 

“Wills could improve us as rmir-ii as 
10 or 15 wins,” said the manager. 
“Last season this club stole 79 >»««« 
and John Lowensteln bad 36 of them. 
We’ve got to do something about 
that” 

Robinson is also concentrating in 
another offensive area. "We had too 
many strikeouts," he stressed. 
“We’ve got to forget the fences and 
make better contact We’ve got to 
concentrate on putting the in 
play.” 

But even in the early . stages of 
training, Robinson was confident 

Our frontline starters — all eight of 
them — compare favorably with any 
in the American League,” he said. 
“What we’ve got to find here is 
greater depth in pitching. After Gay- 
lord and Jim Perry, and Fritz Peter- 
son, we're thin. But we have several 
major-league arms among our kids. I 
think Haddlx will help us-significantly 
in this area. If he can come up with 
erne or two added starters, we’ll be Jn 
pretty good Shape.' ’ 

Stayed dose in *74 

The Indians were a much more 
consistent threat in the Amarj^nn 
League East a year ago than their 
fourth-place finish suggests. 

“We stayed in there until the final 
month,” Robinson recalled. “For a 
while, at mid-season, we actually 
went ahead of Baltimore and Boston. 
We just didn’t have file depth to stay 
with them. But with ouT younger men 
more experienced, we hope it will be 
different fids time.” 

The fleet-footed Lowen stein, Robtn- 



UPl photo 


Frank Robinson 


son insists, win see plenty of action, 
but It could be In several roles. Until 
Boog Powell joined the camp from 
Baltimore recently, Lowenstein was 
sure to be seen at first base in quite a 
few games. Now the manager talks of 
Powell as Ms regular at the berth, 
leavin g t he club’s leading base stealer 
in the scramble far an outfield spot or 
in line for some designated hitting. 

Having given Dave Duncan to the 
Orioles in the Powell deal, Robinson 
must depend on John Ellis as his No. 1 
catcher. That, obviously, eliminates 
Ellis from the first base battle, if you 
can call it that. Jack Brohamer will 
probably be the second baseman, with 
Buddy Bell back at third and Frank 
Duffy at shortstop. Duane Kuiper and 
Angel Hermoso may give Brahamer a 
tussle at second. " 

The outfielders, besides Low- 
enstein, are Charley Spikes, George 
Hendrick, Oscar Gamble and new- 
comer Ken- Barry, the defensive gen- 
ius. Gamble did a fine job as a 
d esignate d bitter a year ago and 
* probably will be doing it again. 

Among the rookie corps, Robinson 
has bis eyes on Bruce EUingsen, who 
broke in with the Tnitinng as a relief 
specialist late in '74. Being left- 
handed, he hM an edge on the other 
youngsters. "I’ll give EUingsen every 
chance to join the Perrys and Peter- 
son up front,” the manager said. 


Game plan 

Greed spoils hockey playoffs 


By Larry Eldridge 

.« 

It just isn’t true that everybody 
lost interest to the National 
Hockey League’s regular season, 
races back around January l. 
Some of us became disenchanted 
much earlier than that — like 
before the season started. 

The new four division format Is 
one culprit, splitting up most of 
the old rivalries and mnidwg 
regular season championships 
much less meaningful. The real 
clincher, though, was the money 
hungry decision to let everybody 

- but "the Oshawa Peewees into the 
playoffs. 

There are 18 teams In the 
•*- expansion-diluted NHL these 
days, only six of which bear any 
resemblance to a legitimate con- 
tender for the Stanley Cup. But 
. league president Clarence Camp- 
. bell & Go. managed to devise a 
playoff system In which another 
half dozen clubs will automati- 
cally qualify to serve as cannon 
fodder in the early rounds. 

So we started out back in 
October knowing that nobody 
really cared much about the regu- 
lar season any more, and that 
. furthermore all of the realty 
strong teams and several not-so- 
strong ones were going to be in 
the playoffs anyway. That didn’t 
leave much to sustain us for 80 
games stretching all the way to 
. -.Apxil, did it now, Clarence? 
a > * 

Another problem besetting any- 
one with a sense of lair play is the 
r obvious inequity of the system. 
This is showing up more and moire 
now as the New York Islanders 
and Atlanta Flames battle for the 
one remaining berth in their dfvi- 

- sion while other much poorer 

teams already are cinch quali- 
fiers elsewhere. % 

The idea was to keep up fan 
_ interest with playoff races in the 
various divisions, but it hasn't 
■workqd out that way. All of which 
goes to prove that there is such a 
. thing as poetic justice — and that 
...the best laid plans aft go astray 
when you have teams like Wash- 


ington, Kansas City, and Cal- 
ifornia cluttering up your cellars. 

Actually, the Islanders-Flames 
duel for third place in the Patrick 
Division has been the only race of 
any real consequence for months 
now. Every other team in the 
league has known since early to 
the season whether It was going to 
be in the playoffs or not, and finis 
the only goal left to fight was for a 
better position In file standings. 
This can mean filings like easier 
playoff opponents, the home ice 
advantage, prestige, and a little 



Clarence Campbell 

extra money — all important to 
their own way, but not really vital 
like the stakes of the Islanders- 
Flames race. 

It’s a sad commentary that the 
eventual loser of this battle be- 
tween solid, winning teams will 
have to sit on the sidelines while 
clubs like Toronto and St Louis 
are to the playoffs. These sorry 
excuses for contenders can’t even 
play .500 hockey, yet are sure 
qualifiers because they have 
nothing but hopeless tailenders to 
beat out to their relatively weak 
divisions. 

Perhaps it’s Impossible to 
eliminate all such inequities, but 
surely there are ways to keep it 
from being as bad as this. Both 
pro football and basketball, for 


instance, qualify a couple of extra 
“wild card” teams to avoid penal- 
izing a deserving club which 
happens to play in the wrong 
division. 

This year, as it turns out, the 
NHL could have avoided the 
whole problem simply by sticking 
to its original Idea of qualifying 
the four division winners plus the 
next eight teams with the best 
records. The only difference 
would have been that Toronto and 
St. Louis would be fighting for the 
final opening — as they should be. 

Of 0001*56 an even better solu- 
tion, if the o...iers could only 
overcome their greed for a few 
moments, would be to go back to 
eight playoff teams. Qualifying 12 
teams, some of them with losing 
records, is obviously a joke. Fur- 
thermore, most observers have 
been saying for years that the 
playoffs are too long — and now 
they’re going to be even longer 
due to the extra round needed to 
eliminate some of that cannon 
fodder at the beginning. 


The teams required to do the 
eliminating in these best-cf-three 
opening series, by the way, will be 
those which fail to finish first in 
the regular season races. This 
might lead one to assume that 
such races do have a little bit of 
meaning after ah, since the 
champions get a bye to the first 
round of the playoffs. That re- 
mains to be seen, however, for 
there are two schools of thought 
about the value of rest as opposed 
to keeping sharp through com- 
petition. Who will be better off, 
for instance — the Buffalo Sabres 
skating around a practice rink for 
a few days, or the Boston Bruins 
arousing themselves by knocking 
off the likes of the Blues or fixe 
Maple Leafs? 

The whole thing is academic 
anyway, of course, since every- 
one knows that you can name six 
teams (Flyers, Canadiens, 

Sabres, Kings, Bruins, and 
Rangers) and be sure of having 
not only the eventual cup winner 
but also the four semifinalists. 
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HELP WANTED 
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syou have what it takes to ■< 
a Christian Science nurse? 


.ikes spiritual sense . . . love . . . resiliency . . . 
nina — a firm and practical thought, 
iu have these qualities, and an aptitude for helping 
srs, you could be right for Christian Science 
?ing. it means caring for people as they're solving 
«*cal problems through prayer. It’s a giving, 
.■^.satisfying career. 

\Jout about our Training Program for Christian 
■ -nee Nurses. As a member of The Mother Church 
.could qualify. 

.information, write to either of the following: 

• Jonnel Department 
.-Rrst Church of Christ, Scientist 
stian Science Center. Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02115 
..artment of Care 

'mittee for Great Britain and Ireland 
D 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 
id, London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 

i/ opportunity employer. 


_ c.t 

i* ■ • ■* 


. hile you learn nursing 

1 » factor and your earnings 
*y pay for tuition and bring ax- 
.rhfie training, leaving about 
er month for personal spend- 
axes. The Tan acre School of 
-- Science Nursing is one of 
tedted by the Dept of Care 
: *har Church. For information 
> training or other empioy- 
wtunities at Tensere write or 
■*CRE (800) 921-8900. P.0, 
Prfaceton, NJ 08540. 


- OFFICE WORK. HEAVY 
■aeplng. Accurate typist for 
i flub. Hra. 9-5. Starting aa- 
Prefer exp., mature person. 
■ » Mrs. Dolores Gibson, 2427 
. Ave., Castro Vafley. CA 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 
Positions available for graduate nurses 
and for graduate nurses with super- 
visory experience. Also openings avatt- 
abte for trained practical nurses and 
nurse trainees. Write or cafl Sunrise 
House/Newhaven Sanatorium. Mr 
Box 468. Puyafiup. WA 88371. (206); 
845-1718. - ' 


ARCHITECT 


SALARY 9170 PER WEEK PLUS 
fully paid company benefits. 
Cook/chef. 5 day week far family hi 
Rye, N.Y. New modem kitchen with 
restaurant stove, small family, somai 
entertaining. Rats. rqd. Call (212) 682- 
0604. Mon-Frf. 9 run .-5 p.m. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY , 

part-time whft full time possibility. Ex- 
ecutive abBRy- Box 5183. San Jose, 
Cam. 


Salary 
nee. Sc 


Florida certification, 
maraurate with experience 
sumo to Mr.- AKen Charles. 78 
141 Terrace, Miami. FL33168. 


ADDING TO 


p.m. 


MATURE GENTLEMAN HARD 
needs patient tutor 
French. Reply 
sago. 38uu witehire ~ ' 
tea. CA 90010- 


ASSISTANT NEEDED IN TRAVEL 


N.Y-C- NY 10036. 


sades. Caflf. (213) 459^3030. 


WIDOW WANTS SOMEONE 

to share home, with ability to drive. 
Chicago area. 251-0487 (IB.) . 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


r Beginning September, 1975 

(fiddle School (Grades 7, 8) 

MATH TEACHER 

Induded: Extensive duties su- 
pervising social program and 
conducting Boys’ Organization 
meetings. 

Please send r€sum6 or tran- 
script to: 

Personnel Office 

THE PRINC1PIA 

13201 Clayton Road 
^ SLLaufa, MQ63131 j 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN WOULD LIKE POSITION 

a companion A light house work. Stay 
r ao. One*.. Ohio (513) 681-0914. 


SHARP OAI — SEVERAL YRS. Ex- 
perience fa sales, puMc relations, In- 
dust Safas Rep- 4 management seeks 
job fa So. Caflf. area. (714) 557-6447. 
1114 Austin. Costa Mesa. CA 92626. 


COMPAMON-CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

practical nursing. Live tn or out Own 
car. Southern Cattf. area. Box 8. S320. 
3600 WBshire Blvd., Los Angeles. CA 
90010. 


EXCHANGE OF SERVICES 


WIDOWER, 88 NEEDS SOMEONE 
In hb home. WU furnish board & rm. 
Inc. priv. lavatory & TV to neat careful 
dependable person who would do a 
limited amount of cooking /It chores In 
exchange. P.O. Box 10,'Hpdeor, MA 
01749. 


SHARE HOME ON BEACH NEAR 

Ocean City, Md. with father & 2 chil- 
dren, no rant fa exchange far child 
care. 1 chfld acceptable. Small salary. 
Cafl (301) 372-8881 before 1030 a.m. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


AUDITIONS W1U. BE HELP FOR 
aotatt and organist by First Church of 
Christ. Scientist. ManMpwgim. N.Y. 
Write 4550 Merrick Road. Massapequa. 
NY 11758. 


AUDITION FOR PERMANENT ORGAN- 

isL Please apply to music chairman 
First Church of Christ, Scientist. 250 
Washington St, Braintree, MA 02184. 



* PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

Established business is available In ■ 
, your Immedats area for an In dividual 
capable of running his awn business 
with a potential in excess of 540,000 
per year NET. Investment required. 
Call coBect: Mr. Albert (214) 827-4782. 

MAIL - ORDER IMPORT/EXPORT 
c Home Business. Spare/fuD time. Big 
profits. World famous Importer guides 
“ you. For FREE BOOK write Malinger. 
Dept A133B, 6100 Varfal, Woodland 
HUs. CA 91364. 

EARTHWORMS! YOU RAISE/WE BUY. 

5 Free information; A A S EARTH- 
_ WORMS. INC.. 18536 Saratoga Rd.. 
Lee Gatos, Caflf. Phone; (406) 354- 
0035. ' 

J| REAL ESTATE 

CALIFORNIA 

SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL FOR 
the big family or someone with - big 
kfaasl 4 bdrm., 2 fuH baths, electric 
kitchen, big yard* access, both skies. 
$39,950 ALL TERMS. WBI mafl Info. In- 
ter-City Qdtery of Homes.' PO Box 725, 
Hayward. CA 94543 (415) 886-6022. 

RANCHO BERNARDO RETIREMENT 

Arse. 2 badrm., 2 ba., ltv_, dtn.-den 
area. DbL gar., w/w crpt, drps., db. 
hs. 8 pool priv. *43.750. F. L Cunning- 
ham (714) 487-4318. 12081 Caflado 
Rd.. San Dfaoo, CA 92128. 

FOR “REAL- ESTATE, RESIDENTIAL 
Commercial, contact Betty K. Johnson 
In Association with Herbert Hawkins. 
Realtors. 11 W. Duarte Road, Arcadia 
CA 91006. Home PH (213) 355-1044. 
Office 446-6181. 

IN MARIN COUNTY, CAUF. 

Contact BERT ROSEN FELD. Realtor 
Associate, Frank How. Allan. Realtors, 
(41 5) 458-3880 (days). 455D109 (ave.). 

REAL ESTATE WANTED 

FAMILY DESIRES CAUF. SCE- 
nfc coastal acreage with or without 
house nr. ocean or with stream on 
property. Submit all sizes, description, 
maps, etc., price,, equity, terms. G. 
Decker, 1504 Stanford. Santa Monica. 
CA 90404. (213) 645-2400, 828-4053 
alt 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

MANY EXCLUSIVE LISTINGS M 
the Wert Coart area of Florida. Par- 
ticularly fa St Petersburg and the 
Beeohon. Frances K. Matthews, Realty, 
Broker. 2424 Central Ave.. St Petare- 
bug, R. 33712, (813) 527-5324 - 898- 

ANN BARRETT, REALTOR, COAST 
Line Realty. 209 N. U.S. 1. Boynton 
Beach, Florida 33435. Season or 
yearly. Ocean to country. Complete 
Real Estate Service. 


CORAL GABLES*,. HA. THREE „ 
bdrm., 2 bath, all formica kltch. cent 
atr/heat near shops, bus. $56,500 ptfy 
torn. Ceefl Woods, Realtor. 1 (306) 
6SM211. 1553 Sunset Dr.. Coral Gab- 2 
fas. FL 33143. 

CLEARWATER, FLA-114 BL TO 
Beqr. Easy yraifc to Golf Coamaa. 3 
b*m. 2M ba. Low 70’s. Phone: (813) 
584-3631. T. C. Meyer Broker Owner. 

MARGATE. FLA. D&J1XE DBL. 
■noble home. Fum. 3 br. i% bath. 
A/C. in inury park. W/pod, dub- 
house, sauna, etc. Adults. Sacrifice. 
Cali (609) 263-2058. 


1 LAND FOR SALE I 



REAL ESTATE 


NEWENGLAND 


'■ • HINGHAM, MASS. 

Large Antique Cape In excellent condi- 
tion. Twelve rooms, five to seven bed- 
rooms, three end one half baths, four 
fireplaces, large screened porch open- 
ing off banquet-stze dining room. Fam- 
By kitchen and butler’s pantry. Just un- 
der two acres of beautifully landscaped 
grounds surround this magnificent 
home ' end four-level bam garage. 
*1 28.500. OAL MacGREGOR & CO„ 
Realtors. (617) 749-5700. 


A . TRULY HNE ANTIQUE CAPE- 
1740. Authentic restoration com- 
•• 3 bedrooms, one and one-half 

, mud room, upstairs den or large 

bedroom, two fireplaces, wide- board 
floors, natural and functional wood 
beamed calings. modem plumbing and 
wiring. Bam with water and electricity 
has three horse etafls, two car garage, 
potting room and work shop area. For 
onto contact Charles A. 


BRICK 


SOUTHWEST 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


S990 per acre, 
n area wli, In the 


SOUTH AMERICA 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


AM INTERESTED IN BUYING 
-20 acres approx, ft-1 hr*s drive N. 
Medeflki, Columbia, SA Prefer 
iperty only, but sm. tee, is fine, 
ito 225 Rich Av., Mt Vernon, NY 
10652. 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


rsnnnn Hsn33 

sanans annas 
ansa ebs ana 
gHS *3E0 SEES 

as saaggs 
iSBHnao aa 
naas saa aao 
ana ass asaa 
□□nag naaana 
Basse saease 
soEfi aassa 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


FLANDERS. NJ. 

18 miss west of Morristown. Spacious 
5 rm. apartment 2nd fl. of large coun- 
ty home. Land for garden. S200 mo. 
pfas utilities. Phone eves. (201) 584- 
4358. 


NEWTON HIGHLAND, FURN 3RD 
floor apt In priv. home. 1 bdrm.. Hvmv, 
bath, kit Al utWttos. 5200/mo. Gentle- 
man pro! erred. Reis, required. (817) 
332-9069 after 5 P.M. (Mass.) 

SPACIOUS, QUIET, 3 RM. APT. 

upstairs with private entrance. Nice 
view. In country home for mature gen- 
tleman. Plymouth area. (313) 455-8955. 
(Mfch.) 

DEERFIELD BEACH, FLA^ SPACIOUS 
apt 2 bcL, 2 ba. New carpets, drapee. 
cov. garage, sauna, pool. Near beach, 
shops. On waterway. Unfum. Yriy, 
rental $375. mo. CaH after 5 p.m. (305) 
395-6450. 

LAGUNA BEACH WINTER RESORT 
Rag. A Studio Apts., S75/wk.. 
$1 75/mo. up- Htd. PI.. H Bflc. to ocean, 
nr. bus. Market Church. Brochure. 
Mrs. Johnson. 985 N. Coast Hwy., La- 
aura Beech. CA 92651. 

- HOUSES FURNISHED 

MAY AND JUNE RENTAL 
Wetifleet, Cape Cod. Magnificent water 
view. 4 bdrm.. plnepaneled tvrm.. fire- 
place. Well equipped, heated. (2 wk. 
minimum.) (201 ) 377-8801 (N.J.) ' 

CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 

PALM SPRINGS. CAUF. 2 8DRMS n 
den, ig. living-dining rm., elec, garage 
<fr. opener, W/D. comp. turn, a/c tel 
utils, pd. Next to Gene Autry Hotel on 
E. Palm Canyon Dr. $800/mo. on 6 
mo. lease, less on longer tease. (714) 
547-2738. Avail now. 

HOUSES TO LET 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

2 bdrm.. 1 bath, house partially fur- 
nished. conveniently located, reason- 
able rent Phone (714) 234-2362. 

TYLER, TEJL.— HOME FOR YOUR 
famtiy. Completely redecorated 2 story 
brick, 4 bdrm.. IK ba.. paneled fvrm. 
end drum. Stained glass windows. Ref- 
erences (214) 592-0354. $160 deposit. 
(Texas). 

ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 

COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. Afl rooms A/C. 
$9.90 Single. S1Z90 Double. N. E. 
Hoeptaflty. Real Guest Home, 428 
Main St. Waltham. Mass. (617) 883- 
9401. 

ROOMS TO LET 

LOVELY GARDEN RM. & PATIO 

Priv. home. Pvt ba. A entr. Beverly 
HUs. Caflf. Centrafly located. Si 00. mo. 
Quiet person. No drink/ smoke. Refs. 
Cafl (213) 271-0772. 10-12 a.m. only. 

WANTED TO RENT 

CABIN OR SMALL COTTAGE 

wanted by couple. Hast or on Mains 
Coast Maculae to Penobscot Write 
Box J-23, One Norway SL. Boston. MA 
02115. 

WANTED TO RENT IN SANTA 
Monica. Calif, area — 3 bdrm. home. 
Would Me option to buy- S300-350 mo. 
Write CSM. Box L-4. 332 N. Michigan. 
Chicago. IL 60601 or cafl (815) 734- 
6580. 

PUBLIC NOTICE 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


ANTIQUES WANTED 


ANTIQUES WANTED. FURNITURE 
50 yrs. or older, almost any condition 
China. Cut Glass. Silver, etc. Daniel 
Poster Co.. 6808 Melrose Ave-. Los 


COY OF BOSTON 
PUBUCHEARMO 
A pififlc hearim ids be held In til* CRy Com- 
cS Chanfier. Cay HaU, on Friday, March 7, 
1975, at 830 All. by the C ommi t te e on Peat 
AucS and Oversight of tin Boston CKy Corn- 
ea to consider an order memoriaMng Con- 
mas to enact enm g en cy tmeeurea ter n*- 
Sonafeakafl of Tallraeds, aid amure ade- 
quate planting, harvesting and attribution or 
toad crops to afl aection a of the nation (Do- 
cke< 23071 

Forthe Ceesnfetoe 
GERALD F. O'LEARY 
President 


BOOKS 

TALKING BOOK - COMPLETE 
Science and Health with Key to The 
Scriptures by Mary Baker Eddy. 30 
cassettes, only first 5 opened. Reas. 
Box J-24, One Norway St. Boston. MA 
02115. 

PERSONAL COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
related to Christian Science avail, tor 
sale. 10 leather volumes. 50 hard 
cover. Complete concordances. Phone 
(617)344-1313. (Mass.) 

ELECTRICIAN 



BOUND VOLUMES- WHITE W/GOLD 

print Sentinefa-Vol. 50. 56. 60. 61. 63 
thru 68. Journals. Vol. 78 thru 85. Call 
(503) 6853832 anytime; Portland. Ore- 
gon. 

GARDENING 

GENERAL HOUSE AND GARDEN 

Odd Jobs. Larkinson Brothers. San 
Francisco. (415) 584-3007. 

HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 

HILL IS NOW DISPLAYING AN 
ouWancBng coflection ot rust proof 
garden furniture — Tropltone. Mona 
and KeBer Scroll. HILL HARDWARE. 
8615 Germantown Ave.. Phi la., PA 
19118. CH7-760O. 

INSTRUCTION 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Classics, Popular — Visit Homes. Ella 
T. Schwartz, CL 8-2997, Bklyn., N.Y. 
Member Bklyn. Music Teachers Guild. 
Member of Assoc. Music League. 
N.Y.C. 

INSURANCE 

BURT JONES AGENCY. INSURANCE 
C. G. Anderson & Associates. Inc. ISO 
S. Los Robles Ave.. Suite 650, Pasa- 
dena. CA 91101. 577-1100 or 681- 
2347. 

JEWELRY 

FLATWARE, MATCHING STERLING 
& aitverplated. 500 patterns. Starting 
thimbles, diaper pins, spoon rings. Man 
Jemeky Brochure — Buschemeyer's. 
515 Fourth, Loufavflle. KY 40202. Cali 
tol free (600) 626-4555. 

INSURANCE 

ELECTRIC POWER FOR HEATING 
BOhting, etc. from windmills up to 
20,000 watts. Complete plans $10-00. 
Plans for air and water solar heating 
$9.00. DanRen, Box D, Reno, Nevada 
89506. 

MOVING AND STORAGE. 

NOBLE R. STEVES, INC. 

deem It a privilege to offer a Local 
and Long Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readns of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
-faes. 24 Sharp Street. Boston. MA 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 

L A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 

Moving - Storage - packing - Office 
Moving - Shipping. Agents ton Whea- 
ton Van Lines. Inc.. $ Howard Street 
Rdxbury. Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long Distance. 


ATLAS VAN LINES 

Phil'S Transfer & Storage. Inc. Moving?- 
Anywhere? Local or fang distunes? fi- 


nest service 27 yearn. New storage 
warehouse. U» Angeles. Phone-. (213) 
HO 2-6884. - 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


JOHN E. LEWIS - 876-7318 

Painting— Paper-hanging— Fine work. 
Expert color coordination— Matching. 


_ PAINTINGS FOR SALE 

ORIGINAL OIL AND WATER COLOR 
paintings by Albert Goodwin, G. Clerk- 
son Stanfield. WUHam Russell Flint Al- 
bert Munnings, Francis Wheatley. John 
Massey Wright & other leading English 
artists now on exhibition at The English 
Gallery. 212 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. For Information write or call 
(617) 536-6388. Gallery his. Mon-Sat 
10-.30S:30 & Sun. 1-5. 

PIANOS AND ORGANS 

CONN STRUMMER ORGAN FOR 
sate. Nearly new. perfect condition. 
$1350. Has own musical accompa- 
niment can teach yourself to play with 
provided Instructions. CaH (415) 443- 
2634 evenings. (Livermore. CaW.) 

GRAND PIANO. 

Mason and Hemtin 5'9". Excellent con- 
dition. $4,300. Mrs. Ogden (707) 996- 
6352 (Calif.) 

CLEARANCE SALE. SAVE TO $20 O 
on new spinets and grands. Teona. 
Gates Piano Co., tuning— repairs. Phr 
653-0225 or 652-1161. Los Angeles. 
CaUt. We specialize in player pianos. 

REST HOMES 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Room & Board with care S14.0D-518.00 
a day. Mary Peeples. (305) 261-7477 

RETIREMENT HOMES 

SCmJATE, MASS. - GRACIOUS 
ocean front home far Christian Scien- 
tists. Lg. bdrm 8., excaL food, laundry, 
transp. to church. shopping. 
Couple/single, man/woman. Harmony 
House. Decker & Elizabeth Russell. 
(617) 545-0247. 70 Crescent Ave. 
02066. 

WANTED TO BUY 

ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED— USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rugs A will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk S700, 
9x12 Kashan SI .500. 9x12 Kerman- 
shah Si. 500. 6x4 Antique Silk S3. 000. 
9x12 Antique Silk $9,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please call 
ctelact day or night (213) B74-2B42 or 
write John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave., 
.os Angeles, CA 90046. 

WEARING APPAREL 

AUTUMN HAZE MINK STOLE. 
Emba Natural Brown, perfect condition 
$395.00. Cape stole, pockets, Hned cel- 
lar. Call mornings (714) 327-6240. 
Calif. 

AUTOMOBILES 

AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 

ALL MAKES & MODELS 

ineL foreign. Hermann Bessfar. 5001 
WUshire Blvd. at Highland Ave., Los 
Angelas. Guff Station. 937-9338 (Calif.) 

BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA | 

CONTINENTAL EUROPE 1 


VANDA BEAUTY COUNSELOR 

Mrs. Norah Gibson. 14 Garment Gar- 
dans. Putney. London, SW15 6NE. 
Telephone 01-788 4132. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 

LAKE DISTRICT -WINDERMERE 

Raymond Quart House. Holly Road, 
TeL: 2219. B.1B. small, comf. Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Gorekf. 

CORNWALL BED A BREAKFAST. 
:■ M. If required. Glorious sea and 
sountiy views. 3 mins, walk from 
beach. Abet. Cana Mor, Madeira Walk, 
Falmouth. 


CLEANER REQUIRED 

IrOffl fnid March for offices 108 Palace 
Gardens Terrace, W.8. Telephone busl- 
ness hours: 01-836 2808. 
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Economical turkey parts 
good for hearty stew 


By a staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Turkey parts are a good buy these 
days, and most thrifty cooks know it. 
The big birds are cut up and frozen In 
convenient tray packages - In the 
case of turkey thighs, for example, 
they are packaged two or three to a 
tray. 

If you've cooked them for family 
meals, or for parties, you know that 
they are all dark meat; each thigh is 
about three-quarters of a pound, and 
they can be used easily in a variety of 
casseroles and one -dish meals. 


On ion -tomato change 

If you've used them often, you are 
probably interested in some new ways 
to serve them. This dish of turkey 
thighs, with onion and tomatoes, may 
fill the bill. 

It was inspired by a European onion 
stew — in Spain they call it estofadas. 
In Greece, stiffato is a beef stew with 
onions. In our version we have used a 
typical American bird, the turkey, 
combined with tomato paste, canned 
tomatoes, and vinegar, which blend 


c !tlaHtm£££& 
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FREE 

RECIPES 

S. MARUNELU & CO. 
Dept M, Bos 549 
Watsonville, CA 95076 


well with the onions and the dark 
meat 

To save time, this recipe calls for 
adding pickling spices, tied in a 
cheesecloth bag, to the stew mixture, 
rather than mixing and measuring 
the spices on your own. 

Usually pickling spice is a mixture 
of allspice, coriander, mustard seed, 
bay leaves, ginger, cloves, chllies. 
black peppercorns, mace, and carda- 
mom-. They are tied into a cheesecloth 
bag and added to the stew mixture. 

The flavor cooks through the 
cheesecloth, and the addition of gar- 
lic, oil, vinegar, and tomatoes makes 
a tasty dish that is not too highly 
seasoned. 

Turkey with Onions 

4 turkey thighs ( about 3% pounds) 

12 small onions 
3 cloves garlic, whole 
2 teaspoons pickling spices 
% cup olive oil 
% cup vinegar 
Salt and pepper to taste 
l 16 -ounce can whole tomatoes 
l 6-ounce can tomato paste 
l teaspoon sugar 

Wash turkey thighs and pat dry 
with paper towel. Brown slightly in % 
cup oil. Peel onions and leave whole. 
Place 2 thighs in the bottom of a 
Dutch oven. Add 6 onions on top. 
Place remaining 2 thighs on the 
onions, ■ finishing with the remaining 
onions. -Add garlic, pickling spices in 
cheesecloth bag, and remaining In- 
gredients. 



New way to serve all-American bird 


Cover tightly and heat to boiling. 
Turn heat low and simmer, covered, 2 
to 2V& hours, until meat is tender and 
liquid is reduced to a sauce. Remove 
spices. Serves 6 to 8. 

This recipe for Turkey Cacciatara 
is a delicious way of using turkey 
leftovers as well as turkey pieces. It is 
from an English cookbook, the Good 
Housekeeping Cookery Book, com- 
piled by the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute of London. 

It is an excellent standard cook- 
book, complete with sections, on 


homemade sweets, entertaining 
ideas, kitchen planning, savories, and 
hot and cold puddings. Here is one of 
the recipes for turkey. 

Turkey Caccialora 

1 small onion, skinned and chopped 

1 clove garlic, skinned and chopped 

1 carrot, peeled and thinly sliced 

l bay leaf 

Olive or cooking oil 

1 4%-ounce can tomato juice 

Salt and pepper 

% pound cooked turkey, cubed 


1 tablespoon flour 

Pinch of basil, and allspice mixed 

1 package frozen peas 

Cook the onion, garlic, carrot, and 
bay leaf in 2 tablespoons oQ for 
about 10 minutes. Add tomato juice 
and season with salt and pepper, 
then simmer for 20 minutes. Re- 
move bay leaf. 

Coat cubed turkey with flour, 
basil, and allspice. Fry gently in a 
little oil. Pour tomato sauce over 
turkey and peas and simmer for 10 
minutes. Serve over a bed of cooked 
macaroni. 


Doing colorful, aromatic, delicious things with cabbage 


By Diane Young 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Shelburne, Vt. 

My family likes to come inside from 
the Vermont “wintah" and be greeted 
by the good smell of special things 
cooking. Rodkaal, a holiday favorite 
at our house, will bring them for a 


peek in the oven everytlme. This 
almost unpron ounc able Danish dish is 
colorful as well as delicious, but just 
call It by its American translation. 

Rodkaal (Braised Red 
Cabbage) 

1 medium red' cabbage, shredded 
4 tablespoons butter 



1 tablespoon honey or maple syrup 
1 teaspoon salt 
3/3 cup water 
1/3 cup cider vinegar 
cup currant jelly 
1 apple, cored and grated 

Wash the cabbage, remove the 
tough outer leaves, cut out the core 
and either shred or chop the cabbage 
finely. You should have about 9 cups. 
Preheat the oven to 350 degrees F. 
Combine the butter, honey or maple 
syrup, salt, water and vinegar in an 
ovenproof 4 to 5 quart casserole. 
When the mixture comes to a boil and 
the butter is melted, add the cabbage 
and toss thoroughly. Bring to a boil 
again, cover tightly and bake for two 
hours. It shouldn't cook dry, but check 
it occasionally. About 10 minutes 


before it's done, stir in the jelly and 
grated apple, cover and finish cook- 
ing. The taste will improve 11 you let it 
rest for a day in the refrigerator and 
then reheat on top of the stove or in a 
325 degree F. oven. This serves 6. 

Here Is another way of cooking 
cabbage — simple, but very good. 

Austrian Style Cabbage 

9 cups shredded cabbage 
% cup baconfat or butter . 

2 teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons paprika 
2 tablespoons finely chopped onion 
1 cup sour cream 

Saute the cabbage in the bacon fat 5 
minutes, stirring as it cooks. Add the 
salt, paprika, and onion. Turn into a 1- 
quart baking dish and pour the sour 
cream over the top. Bake at 350 
degrees about 30 minutes and serve it 
hot. This serves 4 to 6. 


International 

menus from 
Dickens day; 

ByOirtatiseTCip . 

Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

In the days of Charles Dicker 
while the wealthy people <finJ , 
stuffed goose at Christmas, the 
were able to manage only an oyS 
stew, according to The Ever^ 
Bring a Dish Cookbook - a gauto* 
mic cook’s tour (Quadrangle $9 ggt 
Mrs. Theodora 2avin, a menibi 
a group of five couples who have be 
enjoying group intemattonal dfaw 
for three years, collected the recfe 
and menus for the book. ** 

A dedicated Dickens reader 
happily researched his novels for t 
food references necessary tor 
authentic Christmas dinner. ? 
menu Includes the poor family's ■ 
ster stew (oysters were a lowly fflafc 
Dickens's time ) , and the rich famn 
stuffed goose. 

Trinkets mixed in batter 

Plum pudding is made In the tra 
tional every one-share- In -the- stirr 
way, with little trinkets mixed in - 
batter. The group decided it would 
wise to eliminate several of the 
suggested by Mrs. Dickens. Her m* 
for 10 people included 24 differ 
choices — including five desserts. 

The setup of the monthly dinner; 
simple; yet it Is this setup that gi- 
the group its character, Mrs. Z& 
feels. A country is agreed upon,! 
each couple Is "assigned" a cool 
As the cooks decide on their reclj 
they check with each other to nr 
sure they aren’t duplicating — 0s] 
two courses, for example. 

Some of the recipes are re const* 
Cions of dishes one member mi 
have sampled while traveling ori 
foreign restaurant. Others are dra 
from personal collections. AH j 
authentic, says the author. 

Traditions observed 
Mrs. Zavin and her friends en 
their dinners In the tradition of e 
country. Chinese meals, she ss 
should Involve all the senses. Tf 
crackling rice and crunchy bam 
shoots are more than another t& 
And a true Indian dinner Is served 
at once, including the dessert. — 

“There's nothing that doesn’t ! 
Itself to casual preparation," ; 
said, “and there are recipes Jo at 
both the reluctant cook and thfi gt 
met." • 

To make It easy to track dowxUBQ 
of the exotic ingredients there! L • 
shopping-source list, while •• 
items have mail-order source&Lte 
under the "Where to Buy" section 
such foods as papad&m from Iw- ' 
tiger- Hi y buds for Chinese dtahei, r 
pickled walnuts, often used InBrtt: . 
recipes. Most of the recipes, hcwev- ’ . 
use Ingredients available In theiw:-.- 
age supermarket. . 


We know our customers 

Smart* 

A&P customers know that famous brands 
are fine, but A&P brands are smart. The over 1500 
A&P products are equal or superior to famous 
brands, yet many can save our customers up to 20%. 

A&P brands cost less. And they're just as good. 

So they're really better! 

Smart. 


The Qualify Leader 


NOW THERE ARE TWO 
CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN 
STAR MARKETS 
IN BOSTON 
FOR YOUR 

SHOPPING PLEASURE 

• PRUDENTIAL 

800 Boyfston St. 

• FENWAY 

33 Kilmarnock St. 

at Boylston St & Park Drive 

OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 
MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 


STAR . . 

THE UNCOMMON 
MARKET 



weo 

Whan Economy Originates 


ACTIVE, INACTIVE AND OBSOLETE Immediate 
STERLING PATTERNS Deliver* 

From our stock of over 500 patterns, many. > 

■ unobtainable elsewhere. We specialize in taking your 
liotd diver In exchange on a purchase of new, current flatware. 

We specialize in buying for cash 
your diamonds, silver, jewelry 

JULIUS GOODMAN AND SON 

.MemptoJewel^Sfncc T ennessee?! 


G ERBER cereals are served to more babies than 
any other brand in this - country . One reason 
is because we offer so many kinds of infant cereals . . ; 
including the sin gle- grain varieties, mixed and high 
protein cereals, and - refreshing cereal/ fruit com- 
binations. We even offer variety packs .containing 
five different cereals* ’ 

In short, Gerber offers many kinds of cereals for 
the right kind of nutrition. 



■t - 


Uobtefl one ouk buafaoM.- 

• Gerber Products Com Fremont, Mich. 49412 
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The Monitor’s dally religious article 


Courtesy of the Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. Conn., bequest of Stephen Cartton Clark 
"Rooms by the Sea" 1951: Oil on canvas by Edward Hopper 


A room by the sea 


A friend once asked painter Edward Hopper what he was after in his 
use of light In a painting. Hopper replied: "I'm after ME." 


My rooms by the sea fill themselves up with the expansive 
geometry of light. They are not so much rooms as the idea 
of rooms, bleached white as a shell. 

Here by the sea, my days widen around me as flowers opening- 
to the music of water against water, water against sand , water 
against sea-grasses, water against stone.' 


The light is complete, like clear water flowing around me. 

My shadows vanish. The light is a state of mind~a blessing 
provided. It is like living at the heart of the sun. 

I come burdened with purposes, plans, all my efforts and tire- 
some trying. But then it happens. Always. I suddenly become 
larger than day. I stretch myself out from horizon to horizon, 
filling up with light like noon. I become new, fresh as a 
sea-breeze. 


I become MYSELF. 


Alex Noble 


A new day and its colors 


It has been several months since I 
unplugged my radio and stereo set, 
and I admit that at first the silence 
depressed me. I felt completely 
abandoned, totally alone with noth- 
ing to hear. But I didn’t plug them 
back in, because I was curious as to 
how I would deal with the silence. 

Gradually I began to hear sounds; 
the sounds of the day, former child- 
hood sounds. I started bearing birds 
In flight. Then I found myself hear- 
ing the cooing of pigeons on the ledge 
ci my window and the rustle of their 
wings. Sounds that I had beard as 
strange noises I now heard as natu- 
ral music, the voices of nature 
moving. 

After a few weeks of this natural 
entertainment I stopped feeling the 
tension that hourly news broadcasts 
had built up. I started relaxing and 
simply enjoying the length of a day. 
Soon I learned to stand still and see 
the sunlight appear in a room. I 
began to mark the color changes of 
the day. 

Dusk became my favorite time 
when the late afternoon Ught, golden 
orange and riawmaic pink, turned into 
pale bluish violet, then to delft, and 
from dark bottle ink blue to dense 


Prussian purple. I had no view. Just 
the corner of an old church, but I 
realized a scene was not necessary. 
It was the color of atmospheric light 
that I had learned to love. 

As I continued to learn natural 
lessons, a certain curiosity about 
nature developed and I started ex- 
ploring the park. Knowing its bad 
reputation, I walked through It 
quickly. Everything looked dismal, 
lifeless, ready for winter. But my 
curiosity had begun to grow and day 
after day I found myself back in the 
park. 

Each time I returned I walked a 
little more slowly looking for the 
beauty I felt was there. Finally one 
morning, when I stepped into the 
park, it happened. The hidden 
beauty appeared in colors, hundreds 
of hues and chromes. 

I saw tree trunks the color of 
eggplant purple; barks of rose mad- . 
der, maroon, deep medieval violet 
brown. I saw branches and sky in 
Gothic patterns of light cerise blue, 
cross vaulted with cobalt; bluish 
green and lavender mist interlaced 
with light sea green and lighter red 
lavender limbs. 

Then I saw moving colors, pigeons 


flying, landing, walking — buff and 
plum gray, powder white and 
creme, chocolate brown and deep 
lead blue with obsidian and ztnk 
collars turning in the sunlight to 
flashing blue green and Iridescent 
nllMrin c rimso n. 

I left the park dazed. When I 
returned home, I wondered if I 
would ever see what I had seen 
again. But each time I returned to 
the park I saw as magnificent color 
as I had seen the first time though it 
was entirely different. I began to 
realize that .each day had its own 
colors; the sun, whether clear or 
clouded, its own brightness; the 
clouds, their number, size, place- 
ment, movement — the wind and the 
rain, changing the elements of color. 

Once I saw bright fall sunlight 
Interrupted by so many clouds pass- 
ing in front of It that the trees and 
flora flashed bright manfla white 
and deep indigo blue. Another time I 
saw the rain transform a meaning at 
soft autumnal hues into an affusive 
afternoon aflame with paths of 
golden topaz. . 

That same day I saw the transition 
of a small, dry, leafless tree into a 
sculpture of delicate tiers of tiny 


Atlantic coast lighthouses 


Like ruins of some ancient rite 
That coastal men observe no more, 

Bach lighthouse stands without its light, 
A haunted castle by the shore ; 

Now radar's modern sciences 
Gan chart each ship upon the sea 
And calibrate appliances 
To mark each course invisibly- 


Mere cenotaphs for sailormen 
Now monument each tidal shoal 
Where signals never shine again 
Where dark Atlantic surges roll : 

Cape Henry, Twin Lights on the Highlands, 
West Quoddy, Gay Head, Fire Island, 
Nantucket, Owl's Head, Plymouth Bay. 


Here once, like sentries at their posts. 
These solitary sentinels 
Kept lonely vigils on these coasts 
To beam each beacon to the swell : 

Now Bamegat and Portland Head, 
Block Island, Hatteras, Cape Fear, 

And Cape Elizabeth, instead, 

Call darkness in to gather here. 

Cart John Bostelmann 


To live without a hearth 


The last home fire went out for me eight years 
ago, when we moved to the 15th floor of a new 
high-rise apartment building. We left behind us 
four fireplaces and the upkeep of a large and 
aging house. 

How to live without a hearth? 

Well, for one thing, you turn to the sun — 
whether clouded or revealed — more often, more 
searchingly. And, for another, in the night hours 
you wait for the break of day with livelier 
expectancy. You can't kindle a fire in the 
meantime. You cant turn inward in your 
apartment toward a prim makeshift sun symbol. 
You abide only half at home; the other half of 
you turns away. A kind of indoor-outdoor 
survival. 

The fireplaces I’ve known — in those hearth- 
side days — have all been situated against inner 
walls. So I've turned my back on windows to 
watch a homemade altar flicker and flame. To 
think of the times I’ve neglected the piercing 
look of outdoor things In favor of the dreamy 
warmth, the domesticity of bl azin g logs! Pro- 
metheus served us too well. His theft has tamed 
us. We’re so taken with this technique of ignition 
we're drawn away from exploring those* univer- 
sal fires, the light of day and of dusk, .the stars in 
- their flame and flicker. How often ' do you 
suppose you'd walk out onto your, balcony on a 
fierce winter night, If you lay snug in the reach of 
a hearth, lulled to ease in the conviction that the 


focal point, the sacred place of this household, 
was the fire you’d built and kindled? To think I 
might have missed those mid-December Gemi- 
nids, each star a celestial drop of mercury 
sliding down a chute of sky ! 

Defenders of the hearth speak of ‘‘primal 
need," and "sanctuary." That prim radiance at 
the foot of the chimney is a most modest 
reminder of our prime flagrant source. The 
great sun that saves our planet from extinction is 
daintily idealized across the andirons. A lenient 
compromise takes -the token for the burning 
immensity. The hearth is comforting, of a 
comfort a ble human size. The metonymy allays 
our major homage. The sign "makes do" 
for the enormous thing signified. 

No great harm, granted, in enjoying the home 
fires. No great hazard, either. No risk of 
encountering that huge burning presence which 
confronts us under the skies. If, in these northern 
latitudes, we turn indoors In winter, at least we 
can turn back to the windows through which that 
presence shines or dims or darkens. Most days 
and nights rm glad my windows reach from 
celling to floor, drafts and all. I rejoice in this 
15th-story site, the strenuous exposure, the 
unmitigated 285 degrees of view. I do regret a 
little fire on little ttredogs — but not often, not 
vastly. 

Norma Farber 


Keep the channels clear 


teardrops, all with a jewel-like 
moon reflected in their centers. 

Every time I returned home and 
sat waiting for dusk, I would .think 
about the colors 1 had seen that day. 
And yesterday I was so preoccupied 
with my thoughts that I didn’t notice 
the transition of late afternoon light 
and ended my reverie In the dark. 

When I got up and turned on the 
lights, I was stunned by the sudden, 
even, electric brightness that 
flooded the room. The shock made 
-me realize that evening had to be 
more than a garish imitation of day. 

After thinking all night of ways to 
solve the enigma of electric eve- 
nings, it occurred to me that candle- 
light might be a solution. But on the 
way back from the park this after- 
noon, I suddenly realized that die 
real glory of an evening must be 
sunlight’s counterpart, moonlight. 

So here I sit tonight, at dusk, 
candles in hand in case there is no 
moon, anticipating the after beauty 
of dusk, evening, feeling less im- 
patient for morning to come be- 
cause I am so curious about the 
colors of the night. 

John Hennlnger 


I once boarded on a farm where 
the land was partly irrigated. The 
day the ditch-rider arrived to 
open the sluice gates and flood 
the irrigation canal was a major 
occasion. It was not a time, how- 
ever, for the farmer to sit back 
and just watch the water flow. 
The precious liquid did no good in 
the canal. It had to pour through 
the smaller irrigation ditches 
and flow down every row of grain 
in order to reach and nourish the 
thirsty roots. This demanded 
hours with the hoe under the hot 
summer sun, deepening the chan- 
nels and clearing away obstruc- 
tions. 

The first two verses of a hymn 
in the Christian Science Hymnal 
read: 

Make channels for the streams of 
Love, 

Where they may broadly run; 

And Love has overflowing streams, 
To fill them every one. 

But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide. 

The very founts of love for us 
Will then seem parched and 
dried.' 

Love is a synonym for God, as 
the disciple John indicated when 
he wrote: “Beloved, let us love 
one another: for love is of God; 
and every one that loveth is bom 
of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not God; for 
God is love." 2 Using the word in 
this same sense, Mary Baker 
Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, 
writes, “Divine Love always has 
met and always will meet every 
human need."* 

What a comfort it is to know 
the nearness of God as divine 
Love, universally available and 
constantly pouring His love into 
the consciousness of each of His 
children. Unlike the irrigation 
water, which flowed through the 
sluice gates only at appointed 
times and for limited periods, the 
inexhaustible resources of divine 
Love are instantly and contin- 
uously available to each one of 
us. 

However, this continuous sup- 
ply of good can only reach and 
bless every field of our human ex- 


Daily Bible verse 

For him we live, and move and 
have our being. Acte: 17:28 


8reathing ... 

We write to taste life twice, in the 
moment, and in the retrospection. 
We write, like Proust, to render all 
of it eternal. . . . When I don’t write 
I feel my world shrinking, I feel I am 
in a prison. I feel I lose my fire, my 
color. Writing should be a necessity, 
as the sea needs to heave. I call it 
breathing. 

Excerpt from “Diaries, Volume V " by 
Anais Nin, Harcour t Brace and Jova- 
novich, Inc. 

Anais Nin 


Restraint 

I cannot see 
beyond the round 
white dune that 
crushes against my 
window. 

The sun through the gi am i 
insinuates Itself 
Into the depths and 
turns of my ear, 
nests 

in my hair. 


I should like to go away 
so I would have excase to send 
you letters 
saying: 


How the snow is like Arabia 
In the afternoon 
when the wind flings it, 
whitening the blue air. 

How like white sugarto walk in, 
at morning. 

How; it stings in the face, • 
swift as an Insult. 


One doesn’t say that sort of thing 
at noon, 
face to face 
over chowder. 

Cynthia B. Whmeck 


perience if, like the farmer, we 
do our part. It is up to us to make 
the channels for Love, to make 
sure that every thought, word, 
and act is motivated and gov- 
erned by Love. Once made, we 
have the additional task of keep- 
ing the channels clear of all ob- 
structions. Patiently and per- 
sistently we must remove every 
rock of jealousy or criticism, ev- 
ery pebble of prlue or prejudice, 
every grain of selfishness or in- 
difference. We must remove the 
largest obstruction of all - belief 
in material existence and in mat- 
ter and its so-called laws and lim- 
itations. For man is the spiritual 
reflection of God, expressing - in 
his true being - everything that 
God is. This we must do con- 
stantly and conscientiously in our 
own thought — not in that of our 
neighbor. Only through such per- 
sistent effort on our part can we 
prove the ever-present avail- 
ability and activity of that divine 
Love which meets every human 
need. 

In answer to the question, 
“Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?" Christ 
Jesus replied: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And 
the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self." 4 

To obey “the first and great 
commandment" and love God su- 
premely opens wide the sluice 
gates through which the streams 
of divine Love may flood our con- 
sciousness. To obey the second 
commandment cited by Jesus and 
love our neighbor as ourselves 
turns these flood tides of Love into 
every avenue of our experience. 

" Hymnal , No. 182: *1 John 4:7, 8; * Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 
494; ‘Matthew 2236-39. 
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Being all 
that you 
are 

Within the heart of every 
man , woman, and child is a 
deep-seated desire for ful- 
fillment. Many have found 
that a more-alive under- 
standing of the Bible has 
released God-given talents. 
They have begun to under- 
stand their capabilities as 
the children of God. 

Would you like to under- 
stand more of this for your- 
self? 

A book that can help you 
fulfill your promise as the 
child of God is Science and 
Health with Key to the 
Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. This is a book that 
speaks to the heart in 
simple, direct terms of the 
truths of God’s goodness 
and power. His ever-present 
love. In Science and Health 
you can leam more about 
God as the source of intel- 
ligence, vision and strength 
for all His sons and daugh- 
ters. You can find freedom 
to be what you are. 

If you’d like to have a 
paperback copy of Science 
and Health just send £1.07 
with the coupon to: 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 

Publisher’s Agent 

4-5 Qro svienpr Place, 8th Floor, 

London SWIX ZTH 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scri pt ur es (B) 

Namo 

Address 


County. 


Foetal Code. 


My cheque for SLOT enclosed as 
payment in full. 


s 
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The Monitor's view 


Iranian ally 

The fast-rising eminence of Iran 
is not news. But the speed with 
which the United States is building 
up Iran as the pivotal power in a 
region stretching from North Af- 
rica to South Asia is somewhat 
breathtaking. 

The just-signed economic agree- 
ment under which Iran will pur- 
chase a whopping $15 billion worth 
of American goods and services 
over five years is a part of this 
build-up. The deal includes eight 
nuclear plants, housing, factories, 
hospitals, an electronics Industry, 
a port, and agricultural tech- 
nology. It is described as the 
largest accord of this kind. 

What lies behind it? Basically, a 
geopolitical strategy. 

Washington’s interest in Iran 
has a long history, it will be 
recalled. After World War II the 
U.S. used its influence at the 
United Nations to get the Russians 
out of Iran. Later, it was in- 
strumental in overthrowing leftist 
Premier Mossadegh and restoring 
the Shah to his throne. 

Today, against the background 
of the Arafa-Israeli conflict and the 
oil crisis, Washington sees Iran as 
its chief ally and bulwark against 
the outward thrust of the Russians 
in the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean. The strategic objective is 
to keep Soviet expansionism in 
check and safeguard the vital flow 
of oil to the West and Japan. 

The Russians may have lost 
leverage in such countries as 
Egypt. But they are pressing their 
influence in Syria, Iraq, and India. 
Iran, traditionally anti-Russian, 
is now showing greater concern in 
protecting the Indian Ocean as 
well as the Persian Gulf against 
Soviet encroachment. 


There is much to be gained from 
the agreement aside from the 
broad geopolitical benefit. In the 
context of Henry Kissinger's new 
round of peace efforts in the 
Middle East, Washington can now 
count on Iran not to join any future 
ail embargo against the U.S. — 
and to provide sufficient oil to 
Israel should it withdraw from 
Sinai oil fields. 

Economically, the pact prom- 
ises good business for American 
companies at a time when the 
nation is trying to lift itself out of 
economic slump. 

There are, however, unan- 
swered questions about the long- 
term implications of the agree- 
ment. Some people feel the Shah is 
moving too rapidly to industrialize 
his country and may overextend 
himself. 

On the nuclear side, the U.S. 
says that the reactors sold to the 
Shah will be subject to appro- 
priate safeguards under the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty, 
which Iran has signed. But, given 
the Shah’s ambitions to become a 
major power, some doubt that he 
will refrain from developing a 
nuclear weapons capability. 

There is also the uncertainty of 
Iran’s future political devel- 
opment. Many Americans will 
question the wisdom of such 
enormous support for a clearly 
authoritarian ruler who brooks no 
internal opposition. Will this one 
day pose a dilemma for the U. S. ? 

These factors are bound to be 
worrisome. But the fact remains 
that the United States needs Iran 
and Iran needs the United States. 
And this Imperative now dictates 
the burgeoning alliance . 


Berlin’s terror-struck election 


The safe return of kidnapped 
mayoral candidate Peter Lorenz 
provided a happy climax to West 
Berlin’s city election furore. But 
sobering questions still remained : 

• Would the meeting of terror- 
ists’ demands in the delicately 
negotiated release of Mr. Lorens 
encourage further political kid- 
nappings in West Germany, where 
no other prominent public figure 
has been abducted since World 
Warn? 

Concern is expressed that such 
tactics might be used to force 
release of imprisoned leaders of 
the left-wing guerrilla Baader- 
Meinhof gang, whose trial comes 
up in May. Government spokes- 
men acknowledged the potential 
effect of freeing jailed anarchists 
In exchange for Mr. Lorenz but 
warned that this was not a prece- 
dent " and should not be "mis- 
understood by the abductors and 
other terrorists. " 

• Would the election’s swing 
toward Mr. Lorenz’s right-of- cen- 
ter Christian Democratic party 
threaten the continuation of the 
more liberal Social Democrats’ 
sway since World War n? 

Though the Christian Demo- 
crats did not receive enough votes 


to control the West Berlin govern- 
ment, they got more than the 
Social Democrats. The latter will 
apparently be forced to form a 
coalition with the Free Democrats 
to remain in power. 

Such a coalition is already part 
of the national West German 
scene in Bonn, where Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, a Social Demo- 
crat, could also be shaken if the 
Christian Democratic trend con- 
tinues as expected in forthcoming 
state elections. The loss of a highly 
regarded and effective leader 
such as Mr. Schmidt would be a 
stiff price to pay for what seems to 
be German voters’ yearning for a 
change. His real test will not come 
until the national elections in 1976. 

Ironically, West Germany’s re- 
cent record on meeting economic 
problems, maintaining law and 
order, and dealing with Commu- 
nist Eastern Europe has been a 
good one. Yet there has been a 
flurry of radical violence, and the 
voters’ conservative swing seems 
to represent a demand for addi- 
tional security. It is a longing not 
confined to Germany, and politi- 
cians throughout the spectrum 
will have to respond to it with their 
most enlightened insights as time 
goes on. 


Equal rights push needed 


The Illinois Senate's post- 
ponement of a vote to ratify the 
Equal Rights Amendment this 
week underscores how the drive 
for passage has stalled. 

Only four more states must 
ratify the amendment, which de- 
clares that "equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex. ” 
But at least two of the 34 states 
that have ratified the amendment 
how want to rescind their action. 
And the amendment's backers 
now think that, though 1975 has 
been officially declared Inter- 
national Women’s Year, it may 
not be the year for final ERA 
passage. 

Resistance to passage has some 
new as well as familiar roots. In 
strictly legal terms, it is argued 
that such an amendment is not 
necessary. Current legislation 
such as the Equal Pay Act of 1968 
attacks sex discrimination. The 
Supreme Court recently has re- 
fused to uphold statutes or prac- 
tices that give men privileges not 
afforded women, suggesting that 
the high court is already moving 
toward a fuller recognition of 
women's rights. 

The resistance in the ERA’S 


homestretch Is also due to nonle- 
gal causes. The recession, the 
recent period of social unrest on 
the campuses, the contention in 
cities over racial integration, the 
surge in divorces — indeed a large 
conflux of social and economic 
events — have left many citizens 
perplexed at the pace of change. 
And, however unfairly, the 
amendment is at least momentar- 
ily caught in the reaction against 
events which have altered famil- 
iar community, job, and family 
patterns. 

A concerted effort by President 
Ford to join Mrs. Ford in urging 
passage of the amendment, could 
help overcome resistance as 
shown this week by the Illinois 
Legislature. The measure could be 
passed this year. 

However, it may be more likely 
that 1976 - still well short of the 
1979 deadline — will be the year 
for ERA passage. It will be a 
presidential election year and the 
bicentennial year — a compelling 
combination of the drive of elected 
officials to accomplish things po- 
litically and the renewed aware- 
ness of the broader need for equal 
rights which led to the nation’s 
founding. 
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‘Help . . . how about pretty quick throwing 
me a parachute’ 


Indo-China: disaster for whom? 

By Charles Yost 
Washington Americans 


State of the nations 


The Ford presidency 

By Joseph C. Harsch 


A lot of Americans are expressing 
dissatisfaction with some of the things 
which have been done at and by the 
White House since Gerald Ford be- 
came President, and most at these 
are just the inevitable sort of things 
which happen in every presidency. No 
president ever succeeded in pleasing 
all the citizens of the country all of the 
time, or even tried. 

But there is one particular type of 
criticism which has returned after a 
hiatus to the Washington scene and 
which itself provides a measure of 
how much the Americans have of 
what they thought they wanted when 
they got rid of Richard Nixon. 

This new complaint is that Mr. Ford 
is not being decisive enough soon 
enough. In its common form It finds 
expression in such terms as: Why 
doesn’t be do something? Why is be 
stalling around? Why so much talk 
when we want action? 

Well, in the old days of the Kennedy- 
Johnson-Nixon era Americans had a 
lot of bold, quick, decisive action by 
presidential edict. And this was pre- 
cisely the hallmark of what has came 
to be known as the 'imperial presi- 
dency." Be ginning with Kennedy the 
president became progressively less 
a man who presided over the pro- 
cesses of government in Washington 
and became progressively more a 
one-man generator and executor of 
national policy. 

It isn’t stretching words too muchto 
say that John F. Kennedy became a 
king and both Lyndon Johnson and 
Richard Nixon were emperors. The 
United States moved far toward a 
structure of government in which the 
man at the top increased in power to 
the . point where the old American 
constitutional system existed on pa- 
per more than in fact. 

The essence of the imperial system 
Is the concentration of policymaking 
at the center. The Kennedy- Johns on- 
Nixon period was marked by the 
decline of Influence in policymaking 
of the Cabinet, of the Congress, of the 
judiciary, of the academic commu- 
nity, of the press, and of the officials 
of states and cities. 

Gerald Ford was sent to the White 
House from Capitol Hl.ll to dismantle 
the Imperial system and restore the 
older American system as it existed 
and was practiced down through toe 
Eisenhower presidency. And he has 
done it. And In the new complaints 
abqut not enough action in Washing- 
ton we have the inevitable result 

Allowing . Congress, governors, 
mayors, the academic community, 
the press, etc. , to rejoin policy making 
process means slower action. The one 
Indisputable advantage of the Impe- 
rial system Is that It can act quickly. 
The price is the arbitrary quality of 
the action, but it Is fast Under 
President Nixon Americans camfe to 
find the price too high, which. Is 
precisely why Americans now have 
for their president a man who does not * 
make quick, bold decisions an his own 
without first taking counsel of all 
those people and organizations which 
are Interested In the decision. 

Gerald Ford Is taking counsel on. all 
matters of Important and complex 
nature. The Congress has not been so 
constantly Involved in the policy- 
making process since the Elsenhower 
administration. The public a**™ friar 
on economic policy brought to Wash- 
ington most of the top economists of . 


the country. Academic and /think 
tank" experts again shuttle back and 
forth between their normal haunts 
and the corridors of power in Wash- 
ington. 

It is important to recognize that the 
new-old system of government by 
consultation has its advantages 
as well as disadvantages. There is no 
perfect system of government Those 
who complain of too much taiir and too 
little action in Washington are the 
reverse of those who before com- 
plained of too arbitrary action. 

The pendulum has swung a long 
way back from the Kennedy- J ohnsan- 
Nixon era. Perhaps it has swung a bit 
too fax back. I far one think Congress 
is intruding too much and too far into 
foreign policy. But that pendulum had 
certainly gone much too far in the 
direction of arbitrary government. 
The present system is slower and 
perhaps less efficient. But it is a lot 
safer. 


One would hesitate to write for the 
hundredth time about the war In Indo- 
China were it not that a United States 
administration is for the thousandth 
time demanding emergency aid there 
to stave off "disaster." 

Disaster for whom? It is hard to see 
what worse disaster could befall the 
Cambodian people than the sangui- 
nary horrors we see dally on TV and 
in the press. 

In Cambodia and Vietnam the basic 
human interests of simple men, 
women, and children have long since 
been overwhelmed and blotted out by 
the ambitions of their leaders on both 
sides, by the interests and rivalries of 
the great powers, and by the political 
and private compulsions that move 
the leaders of those powers. 

In support of its almost frantic 
appeal to Congress for emergency aid 
to "save" Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam. the administration presents 
both moral and political arguments. 

President Ford wrote in a letter to 
House speaker Carl Albert last week 
that the “moral question” is whether 
the U.S. will "deliberately abandon a 
small country in the midst of Its life 
and death struggle." 

There are two aspects to this 
"moral question." The first is 
whether it is In fact a moral action on 
the part of the U.S. to contribute to 
prolonging the agony of the Cam- 
bodian people, particularly when by 
the administration’s own estimates 
the chances of such prolongation 
salvaging the Lon No! government 
and producing a peaceful settlement 
are extremely dubious. 

The second aspect of the “moral 
question" is whether the fact that the 
U.S. has for some time aided a foreign 
government under attack imposes 
upon it a moral commitment to 
support that government indefinitely 
no matter what its behavior or Its 
prospects. 

Is the prolongation of the "life and 
death struggle,” after five years In 
Cambodia and 15 in Vietnam, in the 
interests of the Cambodian and Viet- 
namese peoples, or only of the Lon 
Nol and Thleu governments and those 
closely associated with them? 

One cannot help but suspect that 
more compelling with the adminis- 
tration than the “moral question" is 
its second argument — that American 
"credibility" with allies and friends, 
hot to mention adversaries, would be 
weakened if the U.S. permitted gov- 
ernments it has assisted so con- 
spicuously to be overthrown and their 
countries "taken over" by Commu- 
nists. 

In support of this argument, even 
the hoary "domino theory" has been 
resurrected, though it has not been 
specified what other dominoes are 
likely to "fall" if Cambodia does. 
Presumably Vietnam. 


have good reason to 
question seriously the theory th a t 
American credibility would be in*, 
paired by the eclipse of Thieu and Lon 
Nol. Except for a few near neighbors 
of Indo-China, American allies have 
been urging it for yeaip to get out 
completely. Even the near neighbors 
seem in no serious danger or acute 
anxiety. 

Perhaps more Important from the 
viewpoint of U.S. power politicians is 
the question whether it is really likely 
that the Soviet Union and China would 
be so deluded as to consider the U.S 
"a pitiful helpless giant" should it 
disengage from Indo-China and Thieu 
and Lon Nol should fall. 

On the contrary, they might more 
justly conclude that the U.S. would be 
stronger and more "credible" in East 
Asia and elsewhere if it had at long 
last relieved itself of the incubus 
which has contributed so much to 
America’a present economic debilita- 
tion and moral confusion. 

Again one has the troubling suspi- 
cion that what really most motivates 
the administration, and may also 
motivate members of Congress, is 
that very personal hangover from 
McCarthysim, the fear of being held 
politically responsible for "losing" a 
country to communism . 

If this is Indeed their underlying 
anxiety, let them be reassured. Times 
have changed. 

While certainly there would be 
bitterness at the final collapse of 
America's exotic crusade in Indo- 
China, the great majority of Amer- 
icans have long since turned their 
attention to more pressing and signifi- 
cant concerns. If not too persistently 
told by their leaders that they have 
suffered a "national disaster." they 
will be more likely to feel they have at 
least been relieved of a national 
nightmare. 

One more point deserves mention. 
The one of the three Indo-China 
countries which, at its own request, 
the U.S. has. since the Paris agree- 
ments of 1973, left most strictly to its 
own devices is Laos. 

Laos has a coalition government 
including Communists. North Viet- 
namese troops remain there oper- 
ating supply lines to South Vietnam 
and Cambodia. But there is very little 
fighting in Laos: no frantic appeals 
tor ammunition, airlifts, and emer- 
gency aid ; no talk of Laos "falling" or 
toppling a row of dominoes. 

Laotians are a relaxed, kindly 
people with a talent for compromise 
and a strong dislike for killing each 
other. Perhaps they have a message 
for the Vietnamese and Cambodians 
— and for the U.S. 

The author of this article writes 

from a background of 40 years as 

a United States diplomat. 

© 1975 Charles W. Yost 


Readers write 


‘Managing Our Planet’ 


To Hh Chrtatta Sctonc* McnHon 

Thank you, Takashi Oka. and The 
Christian Science Monitor. Your 
series, "Managing Our Planet," pro- 
vided essential facts and observations 
about the critical situations mankind 
is rapidly approaching. Man's inter- 
dependence has never been so appar- 
ent, and the consequent need far 
comprehensive decisions and actions 
has never been so essential. Such 
actions can only follow a significant 
increase in the public’s awareness of 
these problems and of their potential 
.effect on mankind. . 

Oka rightly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the "vision” mankind will 
. choose, noting that a realistic vision is 
based on a realistic understanding of 
complex problems. If any vision is to 
be given enough individual, national, 
and international support to be effec- 
tive (and effective soon), It is necea- . 
sary that the public of every nation is 
well enough informed to give that 
.support. 

The Monitor has taken the impor- 
tant first step toward informing read- 
ers of these problems with articles 
which are concerned with anticipat- 
ing worldwide crisis rather than 
merely reporting them' in an after- 
the-fact manner. Only through an 
increased public awareness of these 
problems will isolated national; per- 
spectives approach comprehensive 
global views and. thus enable man- 
kind to choose its future direction. - 

I support and encourage this type of 
reporting concern, and sincerely hope 
other publications will follow this 
example. 

Ottawa, Kan. . Thomas Shea 


To Tfw Christian Sefenc* Monitor. 

In his very suggestive articles, Mr* ' 
Oka discusses ■ the political con-* 
sequences of a situation in which we 
would encounter Increasing and se- 
vere scarcities of materials and food. 
He reports an the view of Mr. Toynbee 
who believes that an age of such 
scarcities would require an author- 
itarian or even totalitarian govern- 
ment. 

I feel very much opposed to this 
opinion. Mr. Toynbee, it seems to me,, 
is misled by the concept of a besieged 
city with limited supplies of necessi- 


ties which must be rationed out 
according to the orders of someone 
with unquestioned and unlimited au- 
thority. Such a situation is essentially 
of a static character because the 
beleaguered population can do little 
or nothing to increase the supplies. ' 

' 1 By contrast, a modern society en- 
countering important scarcities 
would have great positive tasks of 
adjustment to fulfill: The scarcities 
can be mitigated by technological 
improvements, such as discovery of 
substitutes for whatever becomes un- 
available, the development of meth- 
ods more- economical in the use of 
resources, advances in the medical 
field to reduce the number of pre- 
mature invalids — mouths that must 
be fed while the hands cannot work — 
and Improvements in the methods of 
contraception. 

Obviously, such a society will be 
highly dynamic. It will need individ- 
ual Initiative at least as much as the 
society of today, and therefore it will 
need a political organization encour- 
aging such initiative. To be sure, like 
any kind of economic hardship, scarc- 
ity of materia ls would force us Into 
special efforts to protect the lower 
strata of society by expanding the 
welfare instituti ons . Looking around 
the world, however, from. Sweden to 
the United States to Australia, we can 
easily convince ourselves that — the 
contrary opinions of some conserva- 
i fives notwithstanding — the welfare 
! state is no enemy of democratic 
i government 

Berkeley, Calif. CarlJLaodauer 

To Tlw CtvMton Sctonc* Monitor 

"Managing Our Planet," seems to 
me just another attack on the United 
States. I am tired of reading what we 
should have done and that we are a 
greedy, wasteful nation. J 

In my travels throughout the world 
I get a different message from the 
anti-Americans. It’a.'-oh yes you 
rebuilt our nations, you fed us when 
we were starving, but wJ«t have you 
done lately? ' 

The first thing we should do Is ferret 
out the many proud people fr the 
United States who are just about 
surviving but refuse toaskfor a 
handout. And I keep wondering why. 


we should help those who would he 
glad to strike the death knell to our 
system If the occasion arises. And 
then I ask just what would our so- 
called allies and real enemies do for 
us if the situation were reversed? If 
we are to continue our generous 
program of helping others we should 
at least have some assurance that the 
- countries themselves, and by that I 
mean governments, are taking action 
to increase their own food productiv- 
ity- 

Panacea, Fla. Burton Poole 

To Th* Christian Selene* Monitor; 

Today I received a letter from an 
old German friend which expressed 
the same sentiment as the splendid 
fifth part of Takashi Oka's series on 
"Managing Our Planet" does. 

My friend is writing in part: "In 
spite of some difficulties which have 
arisen for the United States in toe last 
five years, they are a great and 
magnanimous nation, standing up tor 
the idea of freedom and trying tc 
realize it. I particularly admire then 
ynimanitnHitn achievements. Thf 
young nations which today attach 
America with loud voices, even in to* 
United Nations, have obviously tor 
gotten what they owe to Americaanc 
to the other so-called colonial lords- 
Without their help they would still lift 

most primitive lives " 

San Francisco Oscar oppenbeimaJ 

To Tho Christian Sctonc* Monitor: 

I protest your third ‘ 'Managing ^ 
Planet” article, concerning all wj 
the Arabs. I earnestly pray a subBu 
tute for oil will be found soon, and to 
Arabs can sit on their all wells, whiei 
others discovered and developed ft 
them. 

Early Americans have worked hart 
tor what they achieved, and w 
amount of sneers from you can ae 
prlve them of the satisfaction o 
achievement 

Hemet, Calif. . Frances E. Moor 
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